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Just a Word 


Even in the heat of a Presidential cam- 
paign year the man who plays the game 
of baseball gets more headline space and 
more applause than those who play the 
game of politics. But perhaps that is be- 
cause there is no leader so preéminent in 
statesmanship as Babe Ruth is in the art 
of batting the ball. His: thirty-nine home 
runs so far this year have furnished the 
fans with a record crops of thrills; millions 
worship his hitting powers, but compara- 
tively few know much of the man himself. 
In an interview with the Home Run King, 


published in this issue of The Independent, ~ 


Sidney Reid tells the story of Ruth’s rise 
to fame and gives us a glimpse of the per- 
sonality behind the bat. - 


Pebbles 


Patron (at theater)—-Why are the prices 
lower for seats in the gallery? 

Ticket Seller—Because they're higher.— 
Panther. ‘ 


She—Who taught you to do the two-step 
so well? 

He—My two step-sisters.— Williams Pur- 
ple Cow. 


Pardon me, but haven’t I seen you some- 
where before? 

Possibly, I've been there. 
sin Octopus. 





The Wiscon- 


Dyer—Is your new car a good hill clim- 
ber? 

Ryer—Yes, but it is better at running 
up a garage bill.—Judge. 


Blue Sash—You don’t mind my singing, 
do you? 

Blue Jeans—Not at all; I work in a 
sawmill.—Columbia Jester. 


Chaperon—Why did you tell him you 
had to go to the dressing room for some 
cold cream? 

Co-ed—I had to do something to get the 
chap off my hands.—NSiren. 


IN 1955 
Father, what does “high 





Little Willie 
all” mean? 

Father—Er—I don’t know, Willie. Bet- 
ter ask grandpa.—Kreolite News. 


The husband sent home the valuable par- 
rot, his wife cooked it for dinner. When 
the indignant husband said the parrot could 
talk five languages and was worth $100, 
the wife replied: “Why didn’t he say some- 
thing?’—New York American. 


“How are you getting on with your study 
in English?’ inquired Li Hung Chang of 
the Chinese emperor. “Have you learned 
your A B Cs?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I haven’t got that 
far along. I’m not out of I. O. Us yet, and 
I'm flabbergasted by the H. C. Ls.’”—New 
York Globe. 


The man who had gone into a barber 
shop which had a sign “First Class Hair 
Cut, 25ce” was righteously indignant when 
the barber charged him half a dollar. 

“How do you explain that?” he asked, 
pointing to the sign. 

“Ah, but you haven't first class hair!” 


said the Irish barber.—American News 
Trade Journal. 
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Remarkable Remarks 

Lapy Astor—Love is the greatest thing 
in the world. 

MEREDITH NICHOLSON—Are we really a 
happy nation? 

Mary PicKrorp FAIRBANKS—I believe 
in reincarnation. 

Lorp FisHeEr—Some men grow great, 
others only swell. 

FRANK CRANE—AIl men want to be fair. 
That is, nearly all. 

JOHN Burrougus—Why does a bird's 
tail come out easily ? 

Sir THomMas Lipron—I have been beat- 
en by a better boat. 

SENATOR HARDING—My office has _be- 
come a great listening post. 

FANNIE Hurst—This is a great life if 
you know how to dress for it. 


- Rev GrorGE CHALMERS RICHMOND 
Wall Street would crucify Jesus. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL—A _ Bolshevist 
peace is only another form of war. 

Mrs. WARREN G. Harpinc—My husband 
is the most wonderful man in the world. 

FrANCES McDonatp—It would be a 
good thing if the men would stop proposing. 

MARION GRAY—Brushing, massaging, 
ventilation, are the three: needs of the hair. 


Mrs. CALVIN CooLipGE—I like. my 
Massachusetts friends so well I would hate 
to leave them. 


Roy K. MouLton—I care not who write 
the nation’s songs so long as I don’t have 
to listen to them. 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE—To a free people 
I 


, the most reactionary experience, short of 


revolution, is war. 


Sir Epwarp CarsoN—The honorable 
and gallant member may be sure that he 
is beneath contempt. 





GENERAL LUDENDORFF—We must get 
used to regard propaganda as a combative 
resource of the first rank. 


ALVIN JOHNSON—Think of Harding's 
appointees as a brilliant circle of stars, 
with Harding the blue void within. 


Dr. PEASE—Putrid tobacco smoke has 
entered the body of the human race and 
is causing us to bring weaklings into the 
world. 


DorotHy Dix—Men are still true to the 
ancient masculine theory that feminine 
brains are only palatable when they are 
scrambled. 


Kine ALFonso—An ideal is difficult to 
attain by other nations but I ask myself, 
“Why should not Spain be the first nation 
to reach that ideal.” 


QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA—No matter 
how great the strain when talking or listen- 
ing to a bore, make him think you think 
the conversation is vital. 


Mrs. VINCENT AstTor—If there ever 
were women who spent all their time in 


an endless round of social obligations, I do 
not know any of them in this generation. 
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Summer Stuff 
Unworried 
by the 
(66 4. 


The fire department stood “in loco parentis” to 
New York’s small boys during the hot weather 
and rigged up an impromptu shower that imme- 
diately became all that the old-fashioned swimin’ 
hole used to mean to Skinnay and his friends 
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Kadel & Herbert 


Out in the great national parks thruout the West thousands of tourists and campers can invite solitude to commune with nature 
with some assurance that the invitation will be accepted. These parks are coming into their due recognition nowadays from the 
people who know how to get the best of outdoors for a day or for a summer 
























For This Have We Congress 


By Susan Brown Bristol 
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If a man carried on his business the way Uncle Sam makes our 





laws he’d be 


E Americans know little about our Congress. 

We read the newspapers and a few maga- 

zines; we note that certain bills are passed 

and others rejected; we think we will re- 
member which is which; we forget most of both; and 
by the close of the session find ourselves with no ade- 
quate idea as to what Congress has done or what it has 
neglected to do. 


To be sure, we have pretty clearly in mind certain , 


facts concerning the Sixty-sixth Congress; we know 
the history of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill; we know that scores of investi- 
gations have been ordered by Congress; and that there 
has not existed the closest coéperation between the Leg- 
islative and Executive Departments of the Government. 
But, with the exception of eleven days—November 19 
to December 1 of last year—Congress has been in con- 
tinuous session from the day it assembled, May 19, 
1919, to June 5, 1920. It must have done something 
other than kill the Treaty, pass the railroad bill, or even 
issue orders for eighty and more investigations. 

What? What has the Sixty-sixth Congress, confront- 
ed by unprecedented economic and industrial problems 
of reconstruction—reduced production, shortage of 
labor, inadequate transportation, profiteering and con- 
tinued war taxation, all resulting in a prohibitive cost 
of living and general unrest and unreason—what has 
this Congress actually done? How has it solved the 
grave problems laid at its door? Is its record as bare in 
real accomplishment as it is reputed to be? Thousands 
of bills must 
have been 
introduced— 
at least this 
is true of 
former Con- 
gresses. 
What are 
they? Are 
they meas- 
ures intend- 
ed to pro- 
mote the 
public wel- 
fare; or are 
they private 
or local—po- 
litical? Inci- 
dentally, 
what has re- 
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Father should get acquainted with his sons 


but read the facts,and draw your own conclusions 


the 
investiga- 


sulted from 
scores of 
tions made? 

Several months ago 
I set about to answer 
for myself these 
questions. I wanted 
facts. Obviously, so it 
seemed, Washington 
was the place to seek 
them. 

I went to Washing- 
ton. I spent there 
the last months 
of the session, For 
weeks I camped in 
both Houses of Con- 








Merris tor George Mauhew Adums Servue 


Eclipsed! gress. I interviewed 
various Government 
officials—Senators, Congressmen, heads of depart- 


ments, department clerks. I heard—and saw—Congress 
vote itself adjourned until the sixth of next December, 
to reconvene only in case of “grave emergency.” I col- 
lected such records and reports as I could obtain. Much 
of the information sought I am still seeking: the 
problem I had allotted myself was one not so easy of 
solution as might on the surface appear. 

Certain data, however, I did secure. The belief that 
others unable to visit the nation’s capitol may be inter- 
ested in some of the facts which I succeeded in wrest- 
ing from a few “original sources” is responsible for the 
following paragraphs of “findings.” 

That I might have the proper background, it seemed 
to me that the first ray of light to come to me must be 
shed by Congress itself. 

In Congress, as elsewhere, one finds all sorts of men. 
In the words of the legislative expert who sat at my 
right the day of my first visit—a man who for the last 
ten years has been a daily visitor of Congress: 

“See that big, fat fellow over there with his cheeks 
meeting his neck, the one with the cigar in his mouth, 
resting his feet on top of the seat in front of him? Well, 
that fellow is known as the ‘cannon souvenir’ man— 
one of the cheapest of the lot. 

“The man in gray, three seats in front of the fat fel- 
low, is one of the best fighters in Congress. Since the 
day he entered he’s fought ‘big business’ tooth and nail, 
and, ten chances to one, ‘big business’ will ‘get’ him on 
election day. 

“You find all sorts here, as you see. A few men are 
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168 THE 
carrying a tremendous burden. As to some of the others 
—use your eyes and ears.” 

Properly interested in at least two members of Con- 
gress, I set out to obtain certain facts regarding the 
achievements of these and the 529 other members. In- 
terviews with some of these and with other Govern- 
ment officials, together with various reports published 
by the Government, are the source of such information 
as I was able to gather. 

I had the impression that thousands of bills had been 
introduced in Congress and that only the merest frac- 
tion had been enacted into laws. But how could this 
be? One would assume—a layman, at least—that if bills 
are introduced before a great national body represent- 
ing the people they are bills worthy of that body and 
are introduced to be passed. Otherwise, why are they 
ever introduced? In any case, I wanted facts and fig- 
ures. 

I found that during the Sixty-sixth Congress—372 
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Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
They can’t even remove the victim! 


calendar days and 290 “actual” days—measures were 
introduced in both Houses and enacted as follows: 


Total bills and joint resolutions introduced... .19,561 
Total concurrent resolutions introduced........ 91 





Total simple resolutions introduced........... 976 
Total bills and resolutions introduced...... 20,628 

Total bills and joint resolutions (19,561) enact- 
cnc cuvnndakskeseainrhenhedanes 413 

Percentage of total bills and joint resolutions en- 
CE TN kc cecccteeentad cnn c rns cise 2.11 


This percentage makes no allowance for the fact that 
in so-called “omnibus” pension bills and certain other 
private bills, individual bills lose their identity, many 
being merged in one bill and 
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duced during one week. 

The week chosen was 
the one of May 17 to 
May 22, 1920, inclu- 
sive. During this period 
165 bills and joint reso- 
lutions were introduced 
as follows: 
Pension bills 
Claims 
Local improvements... .22 
Other private or local 

matters 
Total private or local 

measures 
Total public measures 44 
Per cent of public 
measures ......66-. 

Of the whole number 
presented “probably less than twenty-five (except pen- 
sion bills) have any valid claim to public interest. One 
may safely say that twenty-five are good bills, i. e., not 
vicious. Perhaps ten of these have merit and should be 
considered as expressing a real public purpose. Most of 
the whole number are perfunctory. 

Among such measures as were passed by Congress 
(listed without reference to the President’s signa- 
ture) are the woman suffrage amendment; the bill 
for the enforcement of national prohibition; the rail- 
road transportation bill returning railroads to private 
owners; the water power bill (signed by the President 
after adjournment of Congress), and the oil and coal 
land leasing bill, both providing for the opening up of 
public resources for private development under Gov- 
ernment control; the merchant marine shipping bill, 
providing for the ultimate sale of the Government- 
owned merchant fleet; the budget bill (which the Presi- 
dent vetoed and the Senate failed to pass after the 
House had amended it to meet the President’s objec- 
tion) ; the civil service retirement bill; the bill for the 
rehabilitation of those disabled in industry; the bill 
for the creation of a Woman’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the bill for the extension and enlarge- 
ment of the Lever act, with a view to preventing hoard- 
ing and profiteering, and with additional penalties for’ 
the violation of the statute; legislation with liberal 
provisions and generous appropriations for vocational 
training and rehabilitation of wounded soldiers and 
sailors; the resolution providing for the resumption of 
a state of peace; the resolution repealing war-time 
legislation, . with the excep- 














Netsen Harding 
Practise what you preach 





enacted under one number. The 
large majority of measures 
submitted, were insignificant— 
“private or local,” as distin- 
guished from “public.” Scores 
of bills, presented as election 
bait, provide for the donation of 
captured German cannon as 
souvenirs to towns in districts 
of superpatriotic Congressmen ; 
one member, on August 2, 1919, 
introduced no less than ninety- 
nine such bills. 

On account of the large num- 
ber of bills presented, it was im- 
possible, in the time at my dis- 
posal, to obtain a classification or 
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tion of the Lever food control 
act and the _ trading-with-the- 
enemy act (received “pocket 
veto” by the President, he ex- 
plaining that the measure had 
reached him too late for proper 
consideration) ; the Johnson bill, 
providing for the deportation 
and exclusion of aliens who are 
members of anarchistic organi- 
zations; the postal pay increase 
bill; the army reorganization 
bill, providing for a peace-time 
army of 297,000 officers and 
men, a National Guard and a re- 
serve force; and the Edge bill, 
designed to promote foreign 
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evaluation of the total number. 
However, I arranged with a 
Washington agency to furnish 
me data covering bills intro- 





This last Congress will be known in history as 

a reveler in investigations. Over eighty were 

ordered by the House and Senate—one in every 
four working days 


commerce thru the aid of nation- 
al banks. 

Many measures of the great- 
est im- [Continued on page 190 











Government ts to the rich only a convenience; 
it is a necessity to the poor 


If We Had Anarchy Tomorrow 


By Preston Slosson 


T is a pity to see the “Reds” wasting their ammu- 

nition. One shot that certainly goes astray is the 

charge that government is constituted among men 

to protect the property of the capitalist class from 
the hunger and anger of the poor. As a matter of fact 
the abolition of government, even such government as 
we have today, would mark not the end but the beginning 
of capitalism. The restraints of the jaw lie heavier on 
the rich than on the poor, because in a “state of nature” 
the rich and powerful can devour Naboth’s vineyards 
without risk. A really workable anarchy would be in 
practice an industrial feudalism just as the anarchy of 
the Dark Ages soon simmered down into an agricul- 
tural feudalism. 

The trouble with the anarchists is that their vision 
extends only to the Day of the Great Revolution; they 
have never figured to themselves the aspect of things 
cn the “morning after the night before.” If the Ameri- 
can Government were suddenly and violently abolished 
there would, no doubt, be a period of disorder and mob- 
law during which the anarchists could sack a few 
houses and blow up a few unpopular plutocrats. But 
unless they took advantage of their brief opportunity 
to abandon anarchy and establish a proletarian state on 
the Russian model, or a democratic state on the ortho- 
dox Socialist model, they would find capitalism soon 
entrenched as it never could be 
under our existing American 


with no law to which to appeal? If the Reds should 
form an army of their own and conquer the industrial 
fortresses of capitalism they would thereby reéstablish 
a public army; in other words they would have aban- 
doned the anarchist principle and returned to the co- 
ercive state. 

The rich could buy arms and enlist retainers; but 
what would the poor do? They could not afford to em- 
ploy police and police would no longer, as at present, be 
freely at their disposal. In remote country districts the 
bolder farmers would buy a watch-dog and a revolver 
and take any risks that remained on themselves. But 
the masses of the poor in the towns would doubtless 
seek employment in the armed industrial establish- 
ments and grant a term of labor in return for protec- 
tion. That is exactly what happened in the tenth cen- 
tury when independent peasants, raided by invading 
Vikings and plundered by casual robbers, voluntarily 
became serfs on the estate of any neighbor who was 
rich enough to afford a stout castle and a good suit of 
armor. Security is the first need of mankind and des- 
potic governments usually arise by selling that secur- 
ity at the price of the labor and the liberty of the weak. 

Another function of government is the minting of 
coins and the issuing of paper money and other credit 
instruments based on it. This monopoly is even more 
jealously guarded than that of 
the police; for the law will let 





constitution. - 


HE functions which now fall 

to the public authorities 
would, under an anarchist ré- 
gime, fall to private individuals. 
This is wholly possible. Those 
who would dismiss anarchy as a 
mere absurdity or contradiction 


“Every one for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost,” said the elephant 
as he danced among the chickens, All 
very well for our financial elephants. 
‘But as for the proletarian chickens—! 


you buy a revolver or hire a 
night watchman, but it will not 
permit you to coin a single 
penny. With the abolition of gov- 
ernment paper money would be- 
come worthless (it is almost 
worthless today in many parts 
of Europe), but coin would long 
retain some value as a medium 





in terms forget that on the fron- 
tier self-help has always been 
the rule. Daniel Boone or Buffalo Bill would not 
feel lost or helpless without the police and the post 
office. Nearly everything that is now done by the Gov- 
ernment has been at other times and in other places 
done by private enterprize; just as, on the other hand, 
many activities now left to private choice, such as re- 
ligion, used to be matters for public regulation. But in 
our complex industrial civilization of today unrestrict- 
ed private enterprize means unqualified capitalism. 
The most universal of all governmental activities is 
that of the police power. Whatever else a nation may 
do or decline to do it must keep the peace. In the ab- 
sence of government or where the public powers are 
weak and inefficient men arm and band together for 
mutual protection. Under the anarchist régime it re- 
quires little foresight to prophesy that owners of mines 
and factories would protect themselves by employing 
private detectives and armed strikebreakers. They 
would have to do so on a much greater scale than at 
present, because there would be no public police on 
whom to call in case of need. Each industrial center 
would become a sort of Baronial castle with bands of 
armed retainers, equipt with tanks and machine guns 
as well as with sticks and rifles. Who could prevent this 


of exchange, partly from force 
of habit and partly because 
precious metal has some value in the trades. To save 
themselves from utter ruin by debasers of the coinage, 
now that counterfeiting would no longer be punishable, 
the banks would doubtless step into the place of the 
government and mint coins of a guaranteed value. 
People would distrust coins without that guarantee. 
Emboldened by success, they would put forth credit 
notes and paper money, just as private stores now put 
forth trading stamps, redeemable in coin. It would not 
be long before our present money system was reéstab- 
lished with the only difference that the value of the 
money would rest upon the reputation of a few great 
banking houses instead of the word of a government. 


third function of government is the construction of 
public works, such as roads, and the maintenance 

of public facilities, such as the post office. We would re- 
turn under anarchy to the old fashioned private road, 
redeeming its outlay by the toll-gate, and the post of- 
fice would be taken over by private capital and run as 
ere the express services. Neither change would much 
inconvenience the rich, but they would penalize the poor 
by putting charges for public services on a profit basis. 
A fourth duty of govern- [Continucd on page 195 
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HE hasty and vo- 
ciferous persons 
who go to base- 
ball games ap- 
parently for the pur- 
pose of having hysterics 
and screaming for the 
blood of umpires have 
decided that Mr. George 
Ruth, better known as 
Babe Ruth, of the Yan- 
kees (New York Ameri- 
can League team) is the 





greatest man in the 
world. He is Home Run 
© Underwood & Underwood King. 
He stands alone at the plate There are probably 


grasping his bat—and knocks 


iin tall ene Ge Geen some citizens who dis- 


sent from this decision, 
nevertheless all men and women are entitled to form 
and hold their own opinions and the baseballists com- 
monly known as fans are very numerous. There are 
millions of them and they include many who are em- 
inent in all the higher walks of life, great industrial 
chiefs, ministers of the gospel, lawyers, judges, physi- 
cians, bankers, authors, editors. Elsewhere these men 
are super-respectable, grave, sane, just-minded, con- 
servative and of reserved demeanor. But at the ball 
grounds on a hot day they take off their coats, devour 
peanuts, exalt themselves by drinking sarsaparilla, 
lemonade and other liquid mysteries and when the 
home team is in a tight place jump to their feet, wave 
their arms, yell, and carry on as if possessed. They are 
madly partizan and the things they want done to the 
umpires and opposing teams—especially opposing 
pitchers—are not countenanced by the Constitution of 
the United States, the laws of the state of New York 
or of any other state. 

They are worshippers—worshippers of the American 
national game and it is by reason of his standing among 
the exponents of the game that Babe is now their idol. 
In several departments of the game he is above medioc- 
rity, in one he is supreme. 

As a slugger of balls he is the greatest. He can hit a 
ball and knock it further than any other player who 
ever appeared since first the game began. Therefore he 
makes more home runs than any other player. There- 
fore he is the greatest man in the world according to 
the fans. 

And why not? Why is not this as good a claim to 
greatness as many another that the world has ac- 
knowledged? Babe Ruth’s claim is at least founded on 
something tangible—actual performance. He stands 
alone at the plate grasping his bat, facing the opposing 
pitcher, watched by scores of thousands—often by 
scores of thousands of fellow beings who are intensely 
willing him to fail—and by his own unaided efforts he 
knocks the ball over the fence and not only scores a 
home run himself but often drives in from one to three 
of his teammates who were on the bases. He does not 
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Meet the 


American Idol! 


An Interview with Babe Ruth 
By Sidney Reid 


do this by any accident or 
by reason alone of some 
special gift of nature. He 
does it very largely by art, 
the result of long and care- 
ful study and practice. 

Moreover, it may also be 
said that the throbs and 
thrills and excitements he 
gives to the faithful who 
witness his deeds are good 
for them psychologically. 
They lift the faithful out 
of commonplace ruts and 
clear away mental cobwebs. 
For two hours at least they 
enforce deep breathing in 
comparatively pure air and 
send the faithful home in a 
calm and happy frame of 
mind, ready to form the 
League of Nations and love all men—even. the opposing 
team. It is to the purpose, also, that they send them 
home with good appetites. 

And now who is this Mr. Babe Ruth, how came he 
to be Home Run King, how solid is his throne in 
these troublous times for monarchs and what sort of 
person is he when not strictly engaged in reigning. 

‘Well in the first place he is about as self-made as any 
man can be. There was no gold spoon for his infant 
mouth. His parents were very poor and at seven years 
of age he was sent to take his chances with several hun- 
dred other boys in St. Mary’s Industrial School of Balti- 
more. Every boy learns a trade there and Ruth became 
a capable tailor. He also showed himself fairly bright 
in studies and rather good in dramatics. But in athletics 
he shone, early displaying promise of greatness. He 
was good in track athletics, but in baseball—he was 
a star. . 

In view of what his future was to be Babe could 
hardly have had a more favorable environment. St. 
Mary’s began as a home for orphans, but afterward 
boys were committed to it from the local courts of Bal- 
timore for reformation. It is under the supervision of 
the Catholic brothers and among these there is a good 
deal of sympathy with boy psychology and athletics. 
Some of the brothers are no mean athletes themselves 
and they are keen coaches and connoisseurs of athletic 
material. 

Brother Paul is general superintendent of St. Mary’s 
and he knows all about Babe, whom he calls George. In 
fact Brother Paul had a whole lot to do with the mak- 
ing of the Home Run King. He had come to St. Mary’s 
with some fear that he would find the place disagree- 
able. He had been a college teacher and his experiences 
with students had been pleasant, but directing the 
studies of hundreds of boys, many of whom had been 
sent to the place from courts, seemed rather a fear-. 
some task. But within a week of arrival he was glad he 
had come. He found the boys easier to manage than 
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Babe Ruth can hit a ball 

and knock it further than 
any other player 
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his former students, possessed of more initiative and 
more grateful. St. Mary’s was an exceedingly interest- 
ing place, full of life and hope and good material for 
teachers to work upon. Athletically it was humming. 
At one time it possessed no less than forty-three base- 
ball teams in addition to the regular school team. There 
were baseball tournaments going on all the time, dor- 
mitory against dormitory, trade against trade. The 
smallest boys were organized as the Brownies and they 
were infant wonders whose fame spread far beyond 
the limits of Baltimore. No matter what else they 
knew or failed to know St. Mary’s boys knew baseball. 
Everyone capable of receiving it got a full and com- 
plete education in the American national game. 

Ruth had twelve years of this intensive training, 
rising from class to class till he reached the highest 
and then protruding as a star. 
Brother Paul had an eye on him 
all the time. Brother Paul did not 
watch his playing boys thru a win- 
dow; he was out among them a 
good deal of the time. The boys 
needed management and the broth- 
ers knew that this was the best 
way to give it. 

Umpiring for the contests be- 
tween rival school teams was an 
arduous and unthankful job. The 
boys were as hard on umpires as 
are their seniors who attend the 
League matches. If they carried 
out their theories ten or twelve 
umpires would be killed in every 
game. Consequently no one want- 
ed to act as umpire. The brother 
in charge of baseball gave the ath- 
letes a little lecture on the subject 
of the harmless, necessary umpire 
and the righteousness and expedi- 
ency of electing such officials fairly, paying them for 
their services and then treating them with respect. It 
was a beautiful and inspiring little lecture and aroused 
the better natures of the boys, who resolved on reform. 
They cheerfully elected an umpire and contributed a 
fund to pay him. Boys who were temporarily wealthy 
gave a nickel or a dime, while others who had been ex- 
periencing reverses subscribed two or three pennies. 
The brother in charge of baseball kept a careful ac- 
count. 

The first game after this great reform was inaug- 
urated proved to be a hot one. The umpire was one of 
the larger boys, full of baseball lore and dignity, but 
respect for him and his office did not long survive when 
the bitter disputes began. The boys against whom he 
decided called him all those names which have been ap- 
plied to umpires since baseball began. They said he 
didn’t know the first thing about baseball. He was blind 
as a bat, a lunatic and a robber and much more, all 
emphatically uncomplimentary. The boys yelled at each 
other and disputed with enough energy to win several 
games. The brother in charge of baseball walked 
around with his hands behind his back, patiently wait- 
ing far the tumult to subside, but it grew worse. So 
he quietly approached the noisiest of the rebels and 
called him by name. “ ,” he said, “I see by this 
list that you subscribed three cents to pay the umpire. 
Now don’t you think you’ve done three cents’ worth of 
kicking?” That settled it. There was one big laugh at 
po chief kicker and then the game proceeded peace- 
ully, 

Good, plain, hearty food, kindly guidance and teach- 
ing and tip top athletic training—that’s what Ruth got 
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Speaking athletically, Babe Ruth is phenomen- 
ally strong—note the relative width of his and 
the gobs’ shoulders 
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during the twelve years he went to St. Mary’s. 

Brother Paul taking his time, watching the young- 
ster’s development, concluded five years ago that Ruth 
would make a professional. baseball player, probably 
pitcher, catcher or shortstop—he played all those posi- 
tions but usually shortstop. So five years ago last win- 
ter Brother Paul notified Jack Dunn, manager of the 
Baltimores, and Dunn came to the school and watched 
Ruth play ball. He was catcher on the school’s first 
team then. Uunn took Ruth immediately and soon sent 
very favorable reports to Brother Paul, who was the 
boy’s guardian. Said Dunn: “Ruth can hit harder than 
anyone I ever saw and he is so strong that there are 
no two men in the club who can put him on his back in 
wrestling.” 

The boy was only nineteen years of age then. He has 
grown since. He is not only phe- 
nomenally strong, he’s also phe- 
nomenally tough—speaking ath- 
letically. He distinguished himself 
at St. Mary’s by his indifference to 
cold. He objected to wearing un- 
derclothes. 

On one bitter winter day Broth- 
er Paul found him sitting on a 
little wall in the yard reading a 
book. His shirt was open and he 
had nothing under it. Brother 
Paul admonished him of the dan- 
ger of taking cold, but he replied 
with placid assurance, “Oh no. I’m 
too tough to take cold.” 

Coming from the sheltered life 
at St. Mary’s there were a lot of 
things about the great world that 
Ruth did not know. His comrades 
say that a hotel elevator nearly 
killed him. But he got even by 
what he did to the hotel’s food. 
He had a most impressive appetite. 

Ruth distinguished himself on the Baltimores when 
they were at the head of the minor leaguers, but the in- 
vasion of the Federal League put the Baltimores out 
of business and Dunn sold Ruth and two of his team- 
mates to the Boston Red Sox for $25,000. Now the boy 
was in fast company. 

The Red Sox used him as a pitcher. He didn’t know 
who was who. Reputations good all over the baseball 
world meant nothing at all to [Continued on page 192 
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Babe Ruth was a half orphan, in an orphan school, himself 
once—that’s why he plays favorites to all motherless children. 
Mrs. Babe Ruth (right) plays favorites, too 











A Hundred Million Horsepower 
Waiting to Be Used 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By O. C. Merrill 


Executive Secretary of the Federal Power Commission 


HE existing financial situation, making it diffi- 
cult to secure capital for new enterprizes re- 
quiring large investment, is the principal bar 
to immediate and extensive development of the 
water power resources of the United States. Most of the 
other obstacles are disappearing or have already disap- 


are in the West. Thousands of miles separate them, and 
no practical method of transmitting electric power 
across a continent has yet been devised. 

The most of our power developments up to this time, 
with a few notable exceptions, have been local under- 
takings to serve immediate needs in restricted locali- 
ties. Industries and public utilities in 
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districts where supplies of coal and fuel 
oil have been readily available have fa- 
vored steam power development because 
of its smaller initial cost and the com- 
parative simplicity of its installation, 
even in districts where the use of water 
power would have been justified by ulti- 
mate economies. 

Eighty-five per cent of the power used 
in the home, in industry and by vublic 
utilities in the United States today is 
produced from coal and fuel oil. The rail- 
roads use one-fourth of our total output 
of coal, and one-seventh of our petroleum 
—a total of some 150,000,000 tons of fuel 
a year. Of this amount 50,000,000 tons 
and one-third of the freight equipment 
of the railroads is used in transporting 








The huge water power resources under Government control are now thrown 
open to development by the new Federal water power act recently passed by 


Congress and signed by the President 


peared. The one that bulked largest among them—the 
lack of adequate Federal legislation—was removed 
when the Congress passed and the President signed the 
new Federal water power act, throwing open to devel- 
opment the tremendous water power resources under 
Government control. 

What is the extent of the resources 


coal for other than railroad uses. One- 
third of our output of coal and a tenth of 
our fuel oil is used by street railways 
and for general industrial purposes. 
Cheap and abundant coal made it inevitable that our 
industries should be built up on a basis of steam power. 
The use of hydro-electric power is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. The rising cost of coal, with recurrent fuel 
shortages and the choking of our transportation sys- 
tems, is rapidly convincing [Continued on page 195 





awaiting development? They are greater 
than those of any other industrial nation. 
That much we know, but no one can esti- 
mate the full amount of power that can 
be developed from our streams, rivers and 
lakes with any degree of accuracy. The 
minimum estimate is 50,000,000 horse- 
power and the maximum 200,000,000 
horsepower, Even the maximum estimate 
is believed to be conservative, if the pos- 
sibilities of water storage are to be taken 
into consideration. Probably not to ex- 
ceed 8,000,000 horsepower have yet been 
developed. 

To attribute our failure to make 
greater progress in the development of 
our water powers wholly to the lack of 
adequate legislation would be a mistake. aia 
There have been many other contributing tose 
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causes. Chief among them is the fact that 











our large users of power, the industries, 
are located in the East, whereas our 
greatest sources of water power supply 
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The largest users of power, the industries, are in the East; the greatest source 

of water power, in the West. Will the industries follow the example of the 

pioneers and change their address or will some method be devised whereby 
electric power can be transmitted across the continent? 























The Public in Industrial Warfare 


By John Spargo 


T is one of the commonplaces of contemporary discus- 
[<= that in all the great battles between employers 

and employed three group interests are involved, 
namely, those of Capital, Labor and “the Public,” and 
that of these three the importance of the last named is 
frequently so great as to overshadow the others. Upon 
this theory all legislative proposals for regulating strikes 
and lockouts and minimizing both their number and their 
evil consequences are based. Such legislation as that pro- 
poscd by the President’s second Industrial Conference, the 
more drastic legislation enacted in Kansas and the com- 
pulsory arbitration laws of New Zealand rest upon the 
assumption that there is a public interest different from 
and superior to the special interests of Capital on the one 
hand and Labor upon the other. 

This theory has always been assailed by many Socialist 
propagandists, who have insisted upon dividing society 
sharply into two classes, the “capitalist class” and the 
“working class.” They have contended, in the face of 
abundant evidence to the contrary, that all members of 
the body social belong to one or other of two classes and 
that by our material interests we are all of us inexorably 
united either to the “capitalist class’ or the “working 
class.” That this Marxism of the soap-box finds no sanc- 
tion in the teaching of Marx is a matter of small and 
purely academic importance, perhaps. It is, however, a 
matter of very great importance that it should be adopted, 
in its crudest form, by the responsible heads of a great or- 
ganization like the American Federation of Labor. 

President Gompers, Vice-President Woll, and other lead- 
ers of the A. F. of L. have recently insisted with much 
emphasis that the “Public,” as distinguished from “Capi- 
tal” and “Labor,” is a fiction of the imagination. Their 
argument runs as follows: If we take the entire popula- 
tion and analyze it, we shall discover that practically all 
its adult members are either employers or employees; that 
there is no considerable class of persons not comprehend- 
ed in one or the other of these categories, and that, ergo, 
there cannot be a third class, “the Public.” 

The fallaciousness of this reasoning is snes, The 
recognition of the intellectual honesty of Mr. Gompers and 
the other leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
only serves to make more pathetic their exhibition of men- 
tal poverty. They assume, wholly without warrant of fact, 
that the arbitrary division of society into these two classes 
implies the constant identity of interests of all persons em- 
braced in either class. In common with the crudest Social- 
ist soap-boxers, they assume that in every strike or lockout 
all members of the employing class have identical inter- 
ests and that all members of the wage-earning class like- 
wise have identical interests. As a matter of fact, the arbi- 
trary division of society into two classes is of very little 
practical value, while the assumption that all wage-earners 
on the one hand and all capitalists on the other are united 
by an absolute identity of interests with respect to each 
particular indus- 
trial conflict is whol- 


their unions, make demands which are gencrally regarded as 
both reasonable and just, and they have the moral support 
of all other workers. The employers, however, decide to 
resist the demand and the result is a stoppage of coal pro- 
duction at a time when there is already great scarcity of 
coal. Inevitably many factorics are compelled to close. 
Large numbers of employcrs are thus subjected to loss of 
profits and, if the strike long continues, to financial ruin. 
Docs anybody in his right senses believe that the manu- 
facturer in Rome, New York, who sees himself thus con- 
fronted by bankruptcy and ruin bccause of the obstinacy 
of the coal mine-owners and their resistance to reasonable 
demands, has, with respect to this particular strike, an 
identity of interests with the coal mine-owners? Is it not 
quite plain, on the contrary, that in this struggle his in- 
terests are much more nearly identical with those of the 
striking miners? At any rate, he wants coal. He is as 
anxious to have the mining of coal resumed as the striking 
miners themselves. 

Certainly there is, with respect to this conflict, essen- 
tially identity of interest between the Rome manufacturer 
and his employees. They have a common interest in secur- 
ing coal to keep the factory going. Manufacturer and 
wage-earners alike constitute a part of that great Public, 
which, while in no wise responsible for the strike, is vitally 
interested in bringing it to an end and securing the re- 
sumption of that regular supply of fuel upon which in- 
dustry depends. 

Let us suppose, by way of further illustration, a very 
different sort of strike: the workers employed in one of 
the major “key industries’—railroad transportation, for 
example—make demands for increased. wages which can- 
not be met without such large additions to the cost of 
transportation as must inevitably add materially to the 
cost of commodities. Thousands, and perhaps millions, of 
farmers and wage-earners whose earnings are already 
lower than those of the dissatisfied railway workers, must, 
if the latter’s demands are granted, suffer a loss in “real 
wages” and see their relative inferiority of economic con- 
dition, as compared to that of the railway workcrs, in- 
creased. At the same time, numerous small manufacturers 
and shopkeepers are affected in precisely the same way. Is 
it not quite clear that, in such circumstances, there is a 
community of economic interest uniting these adversely 
affected groups—farmers, wage-earners, manufacturers 
and shopkeepers—against the railway workers, and that it 
is foolish to contend that all wage-earners have a common 
interest with the striking railway workers as against the 
remainder of the population? To state the proposition is to 
expose its absurdity. 

Of course, both our illustrations are hypothetical cases, 
but they are not less valid as illustrations on that account. 
Mr. Gompers and his friends cannot successfully plead 
that it is a short-sighted view for the adversely affected 
wage-earners to join with other social groups in resisting 

the exorbitant de- 








ly untenatle and in 
contradiction to the 
most easily observa- 


Let us take, by 
way of illustration, 
a conflict arising in 
such a basic indus- 
try as coal-mining. 
The miners, thru 








In the two previous fssues of The Independent we have given over our 
editorial columns to a debate between Talcott Williams and Norman 
Hapgood on the respective merits of the Republican and Democratic plat- 
ble facts. forms. The debate will continue for two weeks more with a discussion of 
the candidates of each of the two leading parties, but we are postponing 
it for one issue in order to give both Mr. Cox and Senator Harding the 
equal advantages of having made their formal aceeptance speeches and 
established their positions on the important questions of the campaign. 
After Mr. Williams and Mr. Hapgood have finished their debate the readers 
of The Independent are invited to express their views in open forum. 


mands of the rail- 
way workers, that 
their proper course 
should be a united 
effort to raise them- 
selves to the level of 
the railway workers. 
This may serve very 
well as an argumen- 
tative retort, but it 
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merits of candor and conformity to fact. It is quite ob- 
vious that there are certain basic industries of cardinal 
importance, the interruption of which, even for a very 
short time, would involve such disastrous results, that, so 
long as we rely upon conflict for making industrial ad- 
justments, the workers employed in them must hold enor- 
mous strategic advantages and superiority of power as 
compared with workers in other industries. In Europe we 
have seen attempts made by relatively small numbers of 
workers possessing these strategic advantages, not only to 
elevate themselves at the expense of practically all other 
wage-workers, but to set their authority over that of or- 
ganized society as a whole. This is the fundamental evil of 
Syndicalism in its variant forms: it is industrial oligarchy 
as opposed to industrial democracy. 

The fundamental defect in the theory that there is no 
“Public” with a distinct interest of its own, as distin- 
guished from both Capital and Labor, is easily discernible. 
It lies in the wholly fallacious and unwarranted assumption 
that with respect to each individual strike the interests 
of the employing class as a whole are identical with those 
of the employers involved in the particular strike, and 
those of the wage-working class as a whole likewise identi- 
cal with those of the striking workers. As a matter of fact, 
in a very large and apparently increasing percentage of 
strikes no such alignment is possible. He must be blind to 
the most obvious realities who does not see that, in numer- 
ous instances, strikes and lockouts so adversely affect non- 
participating employers and wage-earners, in equal meas- 
ure, as to make it their common.-interest to protect them- 
selves by legislation against the constant recurrence of 
losses consequent upon struggles in which they have no 
part, and for which they are not responsible. 

Instead of thinking of all strikes as a single whole, 
upon which all capitalists and employers are united by 
their fnterests on one side, and all workers upon the other, 
we must think of the individual strike and its effect upon 
industry and the life of the nation. We shall then see clear- 
ly enough that while the strike is a struggle between 
Capital and Labor in the sense that there are capitalistic 
and capitalist interests on one side, and workers and 
workers’ interests upon the other, outside and beyond the 
struggle, but seriously inconvenienced and even menaced 
by it, is a great non-combatant Public, which includes 
both capitalists and wage-earners. 

Once these very elementary facts are fairly faced there 
can be no hesitation in deciding, Mr. Gompers and his 
friends notwithstanding, that -there is a Public to be pro- 
tected; that some means of adjusting labor disputes and 
lessening the number of strikes and the injury arising from 
strikes must be found; that in any system of industrial 
arbitration and adjustment to be adopted specific pro- 
vision must be made for the representation of the Public. 


A Reactionary Mood 
VERYBODY hates to be called a reactionary. And yet 
ae is saying, “Let us get back to a peace-time 
basis,” “Let us return to the constitution,” “Let us with- 
draw from foreign entanglements.” If this is not “reaction” 
against something what is it? 


The Moral of Amritsar 


HOSE who say that “all these European nations are 

equally bad” are asked to study the recent Parlia- 
mentary debate on the Amritsar incident. The British Min- 
istry and the House of Commons condemned by voice and 
vote the action of General Dyer, who repressed a rebellion, 
and perhaps prevented another Indian Mutiny, because he 
used too great severity. We cannot recall an occasion when 
the German Reichstag (except for a tiny minority wing of 
the Socialist) demanded the punishment of a victorious 
general because of the ruthlessness of his methods. 
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Women, Clothes and Race Salvation 


By Franklin H. Giddings 

N sinless Eden Adam and Eve were naked and happy. 
[v= didn’t have to work for their living nor wear 

stockings on the beach nor dress for dinner. But after 
Eve had been beguiled, and, scared to death about keeping 
the secret from Adam, had eased her conscience by beguil- 
ing him, her lively mind got busy about a lot of things. 
She knew all right that she and the poor male “it” that 
she was running around with were in real trouble. They 
had been driven from their nice little paradise and sen- 
tenced to hard labor and worse. Something had to be done 
and Eve went to it. 

The theologians, always a stupid lot, have given us to 
understand that the great discovery which Eve made in 
her distressful circumstances was an eternal causal asso- 
ciation of nudity with wickedness, and that, overwhelmed 
with consternation she and Adam went into the clothing 
industry. Nothing of the sort! Eve was no theologian, but 
she did make a discovery. It was not the nature and cause 
of unrighteousness that worried her. That chapter had been 
read and was closed. She and her man were in a scrape 
and the matter in hand was to find a way out. She found it. 
She discovered the original, perennial, universal, altogeth- 
er adequate means of salvation for herself and the race 
of her descendants. She discovered clothes—an occupation 
for mind and hand that never could fail to allay unrest, 
assuage grief, and purge from sin. By this achievement she 
cleared her record; and the masculine habit, in particular 
the theological habit of going back to her indiscretion as 
the premise for a philosophy of history, is not only a low 
down, unchivalrous behavior, it is a manifestation of mon- 
strous and unmitigated ignorance. 

And how man does love to come back to the subject and 
to strut about dispensing moral advice, warnings and 
anathemas.. Sartor Resartus! The thing will not down. 
Metaphysics or theology, manners or morals, fashion’ or 
negligence, economic interpretation of history or super- 
natural, everything is the same thing. And that same 
thing is clothes. Clothes proclaiming, like a prison garb, 
the fall of man, or clothes functioning as the only de- 
pendable protection against wickedness no less than 
against weather, this one object of interest in its alterna- 
tive historical aspects, this is the one all comprehensive 
subject of education, the one symbol of religion, the one 
end and aim of human striving. 

And how tiresomely repetitious are the ways in which 
our mentors come back to it! They are coming back once 
more in a drove. The Kaiser and the Bolshevik, having 
upset the whole world and broken down countless inhibi- 
tions and habits, have thrown us into moral and economic 
turbulence. But it would never do to admit that we are 
such helpless creatures of circumstance that we must go 
on being indiscreet and more or less wicked now that the 
war is more or less over just because we have had an up- 
set. Somehow we must account for the fact that we are 
going to the bad by reference to a cause that antedated 
the war, that manifests itself thruout those parts of 
creation that were not directly touched by the war and 
that continues to work. Obviously, that cause must be 
found in something as primitive as man himself and con- 
temporaneous with original sin. Therefore, beyond dispute, 
the cause is nudity, and therefore, of course, our really 
great theologians are bound to discover an explanation of 
all the new modes of miserable wrongdoing and _ its 
products, including I. W. W.-ism and Bolshevism, in the 
wickedness of mothers who send their daughters to the 
ballrooms and the bathing beaches in scant attire. So we 
have discourses, soberly setting forth that as soon as our 
overseas men began to come home these irresponsible 
mothers, whose daughters had been deprived of male at- 














The Cartoonists Are 
“Working on the Railroads 
All the Livelong Day” 
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O. P. Williams in New York American 
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A TRAIN THAT IS LONG OVERDUE 
Uncle Sam, with manufacturers 
on one side and passengers on 
the other, is waiting for the long 
promised better service of the 
railroads under private manage- 
ment. Perhaps the forthcoming 
rise in both freight and passenger 
rates will help move the train 
along 
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Darling in New York Tribune 
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They’ve all been so busy administering dis- 
cipline that they forgot to feed him 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
ALL TANGLED UP AGAIN 
There are those who find 
the ways of Congress with 
the railroads a never-ceas- 
ing puzzle 











Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


Shrieking for help! 

























YOu MADE ME 
WHAT 1 AM, SIR 
© TAKE MEH BACK 








Morris for George 
Matthew Adams Service 


The great Ameri- 
can drama 


Kroner in New York 
World 


Will he make them 
balance? 






































Press Illustrating 

John Fitzpatrick, a 
blacksmith, organized 
the strike of a quarter 
of a_ million steel 
workers last fall. His 
contention that the 
strike was made neces- 
sary by the refusal of 
the Steel Corporation 
to negotiate with the 
men and to permit 
them reasonable work- 
ing conditions is up- 
held by the report of 
the commission of in- 
quiry under the Inter- 


church World Move: ° 


ment. The commis 
sion finds that the 
strikers had just griev- 
ances of “excessive 
hours, the boss sys- 
tem, and no right to 
organize or to repre- 
sentation” 





“Strongly Favoring 
the Laboring Man” 


The Interchurch World Movement’s investigation of 
the steel strike last fall makes in its report “a serious 
indictment of the United States Steel Corporation 
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The foremost person- 
ality in the steel strike 
was William Z. Foster, 
whose radical _theo- 
ries, previously pub- 
lished in a book on 
syndicalism, were 
made the basis of the 
Steel Corporation’s at- 
tack on the strike as 
unpatriotic and tend- 
ing toward Bolshe- 
vism. The Interchurch 
report says that the 
“charges of radical- 
ism, Bolshevism, and 
the closed shop were 
not justified by the 
facts,” At the left is 
one ‘of the crucial 
points in the strike: 
the Pennsylvania state 
and local police ar- 
resting strikers at the 
Homestead plant 
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tention and matrimonial opportunities for two long years, 
immediately went about making them attractive by “un- 
dressing them” and sending them forth to prey upon un- 
sophisticated youth so long sequestrated and held under 
discipline in France! 

These philosophers may be right, of course. I do not un- 
dertake to prove that they are wrong, but I strongly sus- 
pect that they are. I wish they would turn their attention 
to the alternative hypothesis that Eve invented clothing 
not to save the human race by concealing nudity, but, by 
giving it something to be interested in, and that her 
daughters through all the generations have been better 
judges of the relation of clothing to virtue than her sons 
have been. Wouldn’t it after all be rather decent and 
common sensible to let the women continue to handle this 
affair according to their own ideas and in their own way? 
Isn’t it after all a matter for us men-folk to get out of and 
to keep out of? 


Revised Version 
HEOLOGIANS used to say that the Golden Age was 


before the Fall; today many think it was before the 
Rise—in prices! 


The New Fashion of Having Souls 


By Allen Campbell 


EW assaults on religion are made by direct frontal 
K attack. This method of battle results in too many 

casualties, for if it be hard to prove the dogmas of 
Christianity it is by the same token harder yet to disprove 
them. It may be hard, for example, to demonstrate to the 
skeptic that a particular miracle happened, but one would 
have to be omniscient to prove that a miracle could not 
take place. But what can be done is to make a belief un- 
fashionable, to ridicule it as out of date (“medieval” is the 
favorite word) and placidly take for granted that the ad- 
vance of science has left it hopelessly behind in the gather- 
ing gloom of dead centuries. 

This is good strategy but it is open to counter-attack 
from two directions. It may be pointed out that a doctrine 
may be true even if it is old. Or again it may be shown 
that instead of passing into a final senility the doctrine in 
question is still in its childhood. Such is the case of the 
Christian belief in immortality. Comparatively speaking, 
immortality is a recent discovery like the steam engine or 
the descent of man from the lower animals. Probably it is 
more widely believed today than in any century of the past. 

Man has been abroad on the earth, working and think- 
ing, for some hundreds of thousands of years. Indications 
of belief in immortality, such as care for the dead, can only 
be found in prehistoric relics of the most recent periods. 
Coming to historical times we find the Egyptians very much 
concerned with life after death; perhaps too much so from 
the amount of labor which they wasted on building vast 
tombs for royalty. But their conception of immortality was 
a material one; the resurrection of the body in its most 
literal sense. It was for this reason that they took such 
care in preparing mummies, fearing lest the wandering 
spirit would find no body to reanimate and thus be lost 
forever in the void. 

The Egyptians apart, few peoples before the time of 
Christ had very clear ideas on the subject. To the races of 
Rome, Greece and western Asia the future life was a vague 
underworld in which half-conscious phantoms bewailed the 
loss of earthly sunshine, Only a few selected souls were 
chosen either for bliss or torment. Even the Jews, with all 
their religious genius, laid no stress on the future life until 
they had come into contact with Persian ideas during their 
long captivity. An examination of the Old Testament will 
show that only in half a dozen isolated passages is there 
any hint of human immortality and that nowhere is it 
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made a. central dogma of religion. When Jesus was born 
the Jewish world was divided on the question of a future 
life and the Gentile world, on the whole, rejected the idea. 
Only a few enlightened philosophers like Plato had rea- 
soned out a real belief in the immortality of the soul, as 
distinguished from popular legends of ghosts and poetic 
myths about the underworld. The Phaedo was centuries 
ahead of its time. 

In the latter days of the Roman Empire we note a vast 
change, almost a theological revolution, in men’s view of 
life hereafter. Not only was Christianity conquering prov- 
ince after province with its novel teachings of Heaven 
and Hell, but rivals and imitators—Neo-Platonism, Mithra- 
ism, Manicheeism, Judaism—were preaching a similar doc- 
trine of the life eternal whose nature was established by 
the character of life on earth. The pagans of northern 
Europe had their own myths of a future life, a dim ghostly 
existence in the underworld for the majority of mankind 
and a heaven of beer and butchery for a few heroes chosen 
from the mass as a reward for exceptional valor. But the 
Christian doctrine that every soul was immortal in its own 
right soon conquered the peoples of the north as it had the 
Mediterranean world. While the Christianizing of Europe 
was in progress a new religion arose in Arabia which 
copied the Christian emphasis on immortality. Moham- 
med’s followers carried his teaching half around the world 
from Morocco to the East Indies. Sometimes they came into 
conflict with Christian communities, but in general they 
displaced nature religions with vague or crude concepts 
of life after death. 

It was not until the beginning of modern times, some six 
or seven hundred years ago, that Christian and Moslem 
propaganda had finished their work of converting the 
primitive peoples of northern Europe and central Asia to 
a definite belief in personal immortality with personal re- 
sponsibility for conduct. In eastern Asia the Buddhist no- 
tion of the absorption of the soul into the general conscious- 
ness of the universe still prevailed. The native peoples of 
Africa and America still remained content with a half- 
belief in the underworld; an immortality unrelated to char- 
acter and on a far inferior level of reality to the life on 
earth. Christian missionaries in all three regions—eastern 
Asia, Africa and America—have since introduced their 
more rational and definite ideas of the future life, and 
even those peoples who have not become converts to Chris- 
tianity have undoubtedly been influenced by Christian 
thought. 

No general religious census has ever been taken, but to- 
day probably 60 per cent of the people of the world have a 
clear and strong belief that personal immortality, with re- 
ward and punishment based on personal deserts, is the des- 
tiny of every human being. Two thousand years ago it is 
doubtful if such a belief was held by 10 per cent of the people 
then living. We may fairly call the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul a modern doctrine, an innovation in the re- 
ligious history of the race. Of course the growing preva- 
lence of an idea has nothing at all to do with its truth, but 
it is an answer to the taunt of being a mere survival of 
barbaric and primitive conceptions. 


Appropriate 
RELAND is living up to its name IRE-land, the coun- 
try of wrath. 


Another Capitalistic Conspiracy 


E wonder how the Socialists and anti-religious radi- 

cals who have been calling the Interchurch World 
Movement a “capitalist conspiracy” because it accepted 
contributions from the wealthy will explain away the Re- 
port on the Steel Strike, in which the cause of the steel 
strikers is defended not only against the corporations but 
against most of the secular press. Probably they will for- 
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get this incident, like all others which their theory’ doesn’t 
cover, as quickly as possible. As a matter of cold histori- 
cal fact every radical movement since Christianity orig- 
inated has been in great measure championed and led by 
Christian ministers, and yet every year of the Christian 
era has heard the complaint that the money-changers were 
running the Temple. But the man who suffers from the 
“capitalist conspiracy” delusion is impervious to fact. 


Or Have You? 


OTH parties have spoken severely about the High 
Cost of Living. Of course, you have noticed. the sudden 
slump in prices. 


The Minister and Radicalism 


By Shailer Mathews 
[i= Civic Federation is anxious about the radical 


tendencies of certain clergymen. The Federation 

rather more than suspects them of being Bolshevists. 
It also suspects that workers in the Y. M. C. A. are too 
friendly to Russia and greatly fears lest the Y. W. C. A. 
should cease to be a religious organization because of its 
utterances on industrial affairs. 

Such anxiety is not without a measure of justification, 

but in reality the Federation is unduly concerned. There 
are, of course, clergymen who are economic and social 
radicals. It could hardly be otherwise. Despite their spir- 
itual office clergymen live in the same world as does the 
Civic Federation. They have been educated to an interest 
in that world. Most of them are poor and know what it is 
to go without expensive luxuries—often without semi-com- 
forts. They come in contact with the sorrows of the prop- 
ertyless. By virtue of their calling they are idealists who 
seek to establish a reign of brotherhood, and the Civic Fed- 
eration itself would not claim that the. present industrial 
order is fully a brotherhood. 
' here is an element of justice in the Federation’s criti- 
cism. How far should a clergyman use his position as a 
spokesman for God in his support of a political or economic 
program? How far is it justifiable for a man to commit his 
institutional connections to his private convictions as to 
matters outside the institution? These are fair questions, 
and to them may be added the practical consideration that 
sooner or later an institution will become the agency of 
its representatives and chief interests. If the Y. M. C. A. 
cares more about boarding houses, gymnasiums, and swim- 
ming pools than prayer meetings, boarding houses, gym- 
nasiums, and swimming pools will gain its chief attention. 
If clergymen feel more interested in pushing the claims 
of economic reform than in developing the moral and re- 
ligious spirit, the church (or what is left of it) will be- 
come the agency of some economic theory. 

But the Civic Federation is oyer-anxious. The average 
minister is in less danger of being radical than of being 
indifferent to the moral elements in the industrial strug- 
gles. Denunciation of vulgar sins leads to little more than 
individual respectability and respectability is no moral 
leaven for a world that demands readjustment thru 
democratizing of economic privilege. Ministers have their 
choice between two policies. On the one hand, they can 
preach a theology that never touches life and a morality 
which never reaches the Sermon on the Mount; or, on the 
other hand, they can preach the religion of Jesus and a 
morality that is intelligently aware of sociology. The 
former will give a man the reputation of being “safe”; 
the latter will arouse the hostility of premillenarians and 
all reactionaries. Most old men, whatever their age, will 
choose the former course. Most young men will choose the 
second. And the future is in the hands of our young men. 

But such religious teachers should bear in mind that 
they are not primarily economic experts. Their chief task 
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is to prepare men for better living and not to organize fac- 
tories. Economic programs become elements of religion only 
when they are the sole embodiment of righteousness. What- 
ever their personal sympathy—and they have a right to 
such sympathy—ministers should recognize that a program 
is not practicable simply because it is logical. A movement 
is not necessarily wise because it aims to do good. Good 
people do not always have good sense. A minister should 
avoid extremes in theories as well as in clothes. Of all men 
he should realize that human nature is unescapable. 

If his awakened interest sweeps him into the support of 
some impossible radicalism, it is unfortunate but not crim- 
inal. If the church is really to figure in social reconstruc- 
tion, it will probably find that like Jesus it numbers among 
its apostles an occasional Simon the Zealot. But zealotism 
was no more the chief task of the Apostle than is revolu- 
tion of a minister. Whoever would bring the spirit of 
Christ into the industrial forces of today must not forget 
his spiritual mission or permit his sympathy to be monopo- 
lized by any social reform which substitutes logic for 
folks. It is no more involved in a minister’s calling that 
he should champion sovietism than that he should cham- 
pion capitalism. As a man he has a right to his convictions, 
but as a minister he has no revelation to guide him in the 
heralding of economic programs. But he does have a revela- 
tion demanding he stand for God, for brotherhood, and for 
the giving of justice in a real world among real people. If 
such preaching brings social change it will not be by the 
way of revolution. A Christian morality, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum; but it also abhors violence, anarchy, and the 
leadership of inexperience. 


Breaking the News 


E wonder if a Presidential candidate when officially 
“notified” of his nomination begins his speech of ac- 
ceptance: “Oh, chairman, this is so ‘sudden!” 


The Obstinate Suicide 


HE refusal of Russia to rally to any of the hundred 

movements which have been started within and without 
the country to overthrow the Bolsheviki reminds one of 
the drowning foreigner who never could quite master his 
English auxiliary verbs and called for help in these terms: 
“IT will drown, nobody shall help me.” ‘ 


Covenants Real and Imaginary 

SOP tells a fable of a dog who saw reflected in the 

river an image of the bone which he carried in his 
mouth. The image looked larger and more attractive than 
the bone itself; he leaped to get it, and in so doing lost 
what he had. Those who urge us to abandon the League of 
Nations which actually exists, and which four-fifths of 
the world has joined, in the hope of some future “associa- 
tion” or “world court” to be erected on some undetermined 
future date, think as did Aesop’s dog. They forget that a 
League in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


Paradise Lost, Strayed or Stolen 

N their swift invasion of Poland the Bolsheviki have 

gained what is undoubtedly an important material suc- 
cess. But perhaps of more ultimate significance is the fact 
that the Bolsheviki have abandoned all that was really 
democratic or communistic in their program. This wit- 
ness comes not from foes but from would-be friends. Ber- 
trand Russell, a declared Communist, goes to Soviet Russia 
and comes back with the conviction that Lenine and his 
party are just inferior autocrats; the “dictatorship” has 
remained, but the “proletariat” are out of it. So testify also 
the delegates of the British Labor Party. So testifies Emma 
Goldman. What Poland faces is not a collectivist party but 
an imperialist Russian army; the old tyranny with new 
catchwords and a changed personnel. 


























The Story of the Week 














The Russian Steam Roller 


RMISTICE negotiations have broken off and prospects 
A of peace between Poland and Soviet Russia are still 
distant. In their advance the Bolsheviki reached the Ger- 
man frontier by the end of July. The much dreadéd direct 
contact of Germany and Russia had at last taken place. The 
German Government, however, continued to preserve neu- 
trality, and the Russians refrained from crossing the 
frontier. 

Great Britain and France notified the Soviet Government 
that while they were willing that negotiations should be 
opened with Poland, they must insist that Russia refrain 
from imposing on Poland terms which would imperil the 
safety of Europe. The disarmament of Poland, any change 
in the internal government of Poland, the annexation of 
Polish territory and the use of Polish soil as a “bridge- 
head” between Germany and Russia were all ruled out of 
consideration, since they involved interests of the westcrn 
Allies as well as of Poland. 

Continuing the invasion the Russians captured Lomza, 
a Polish town seventy-five miles northeast of Warsaw. 
Brest-Litovsk, the famous city where Russia surrendered to 
Germany two years ago, fell into Bolshevist hands at about 
the same time. The Polish capital itself was endangered 
from both directions. Farther south Lemberg held out with 
difficulty against the Bolshevist advance in eastern Galicia. 

Superficially, at least, everything goes well with the Bol- 
sheviki. The Ukrainian Republic has been submerged com- 
pletely under the red deluge. White Russia, which never at- 
tained real independence, but at one time cherished hope of 
being, if not completely independent, at least an autono- 
mous state, is once more Russianized. Lithuania is in a 
slightly different but hardly more enviable position. The 
Soviet authorities have negotiated with Lithuania as an in- 
dependent republic and have admitted their occupation of 
the country to be only temporary, but in point of fact they 
are acting like masters and have established a reign of 
terror in Vilna, the Lithuanian capital, against which the 
Lithuanian Government has in vain protested. In Poland 
itself there is a submerged Bolshevist faction and a real 
collapse of Polish strength would stir into life communist 
insurrections in Poland, Hungary and Germany. 

General Ludendorff, perhaps with a purpose, paints the 
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RUSSIA TOUCHES GERMANY. 
Near Lomza the Russian Soviet army is in contact with the 
Prussian frontier. The heavy dotted line shows the position 
reached by the Bolsheviki at the beginning of August. The 
shaded areas are subject to plebiscite 
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situation in the blackest colors. He declared that “Poland’s 
fall will entail the fall of Germany and Czechoslavakia. 
Their neighbors to the north and south will follow. Let no 
one believe it will come to a stand without enveloping Italy, 
France and England in its hideous coils. Not even the seven 
seas can stop it.” He urged a crusade of all civilized na- 
tions to put an end to Bolshevism. But the Allies are in- 
clined to “fear the Greeks even bearing gifts.” They show 
no enthusiasm for the plan of mobilizing Germany against 
Russia, dreading lest a powerful German army should 

















wide World 


ALL LOST SAVE HONOR 


The Polish infantry, gallant but unfortunate. These troops are 
supplied with British uniforms, French helmets and American 


blankets 


take an interest in the affairs of western as well as of 
eastern Europe. The Reichstag, acting in obedience to the 
Treaty, has recently passed a bill abolishing compulsory 
military service in Germany. 

Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia are watching the Bolshevist invasion 
of Poland with growing uneasiness, and it is possible that 
if England and France decide to intervene actively against 
the Bolsheviki they may mobilize all of these little nations 
into an anti-Bolshevist alliance. The Hungarians are offer- 
ing their services most eagerly, but the Allies feel that 
the Hungarians, like the Germans, may demand a revision 
of peace terms as the price of their aid, and that this price 
may be too high to pay. As a last resort civilization may 
count on the United States. Premier Witos of Poland has 
communicated to President Wilson “the Polish Govern- 
ment’s sincere gratitude for America’s generous help and 
continued sympathy extended to this country,” applying not 
only to past favors but to the hope of future aid. 


Repression in [reland 


N Ireland, as in so many parts of the world, bad con- 

ditions are growing worse. A long series of midnight 
outrages and murders from ambush culminated on July 30 
in the assassination of Frank Brooke, deputy lieutenant of 
County Wicklow, chairman of the Dublin and Southeastern 
Railway, and a personal friend of Viscount French, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. This incident, like the Phenix Park 
murders of 1882, strengthened the determination of the 


. British Government to adopt repressive measures. News- 
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papers estimate 
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that there are al- 
ready 60,000 or 80,- 
000 British soldiers 
in Ireland; a very 
sizable “army of 
occupation” for a 
country hardly as 
populous as New 
York City. 

The British Gov- 
ernment has pre- 
pared and _ intro- 
duced into Parlia- 
ment another of 
the innumerable 
“coercion bills” 
which have so fre- 
quently been re- 
sorted to in former 
periods of disturb- 





On July 8, 1920, a 
full debate took 
place in the House 
of Commons on 
British colonial 
policy in the light 
of the Amritsar in- 
quiry. The mili- 
tarist element in 
the House of Com- 
mons presented a 
motion rebuking 
the Government for 
retiring General 
Dyer without a 
formal trial. Sir 
Edward Carson, al- 
ways the eager 
champion of im- 
perialism and re- 
pressive measures, 














ance. This measure 
practically means 
the suspension of 
trial by jury 
when the authori- 
ties deem it neces- 
sary. However, 
Premicr Lloyd George will also press his plan for a limited 
measure of home rule. 

Two incidents have given a touch of comedy to what is in 
reality a very tragic situation. One is the escape of Briga- 
dier General Lucas, who was kidnapped and held prisoner 
by Sinn Feiners in June. The kidnapping of a British gen- 
eral was not only a blow at British prestige but was from 
the rebel point of view a good joke on the Government, a 
way of saying “You send generals to Ireland to protect 
British rule, but can you protect your protectors?” At least 
the kidnappers seem to have acted in that spirit, for they 
permitted considerable freedom to their distinguished cap- 
tive and even allowed him to write reassuring letters to his 
friends. General Lucas eventually tired of his ridiculous 
position and risked his life in a bold and successful dash 
for liberty. 

The other incident concerns Archbishop Mannix, whose 
residence is Australia but whose patriotism seems to go 
out entirely toward Ireland rather than to the British 
Empire or the Australian Commonwealth. During the war 
he fought the compulsory military service law in Australia 
and had much to do with securing its defeat. After a tour 
of the United States he took ship for Ireland in spite of 
the announcement of the British Government that he would 
not be allowed to land. Thereupon the Government took 
occasion to close Queenstown as a port of call for the prin- 
cipal steamship lines, requiring cross-Atlantic steamships 
to proceed to Liverpool instead! The Government may have 
had other and more weighty reasons for diverting steam- 
ship traffic from the Irish to the English port, but it was 
popularly credited with altering the traveling plans of 
thousands of persons to prevent one individual from enter- 
ing Ireland. 


Wide World 


The Amritsar Inquiry 


N April 10,1919, a serious rebellion broke out in the city 

of Amritsar in northern India. For several days the 
British troops were unable to restore order, but on April 13 
General Dyer dispersed a disorderly but unarmed crowd 
with repeated volleys, killing a large number of natives. 
He also established rigorous martial law and inflicted hu- 
miliating punishments. A year later, on the report of an 
investigating commission, General Dyer was discharged 
from the service in spite of his very good military record. 


UP WITH THE ORANGE! 
A demonstration of Belfast Unionists against Sinn Fein. Ulster’s man of iron, Sir 
Edward Carson (insert), has twice appeared in the limelight in recent weeks: in 
Belfast to urge the repression of Sinn Fein and in Parliament to defend the repression 
of rebels in India. He looks even more ruthless than he is 


whether in Ireland 
or India, was the 
chief spokesman 
for the reinstate- 
ment of the ac- 
cused officer. His 

' argument was that 
“the man on the spot” alone could judge the degree of 
severity necessary in crushing an insurrection. The Labor 
Party likewise criticized the Government, but from the op- 
posite side; they thought that General Dyer’s superiors 
shared the responsibility for his act and should also have 
been removed from office. The House of Commons sustained 
the action of the Government against both the Carsonites 
and the Labor members. 

The debate was a great vindication of liberal principles 
in colonial administration. Mr. Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, declared that General Dyer had acted on 
the “doctrine of terrorism.” Mr. Churchill, Secretary of 
War, said that frightfulness as a remedy for disorder was 
repugnant to British principles. Mr. Asquith, leader of the 
anti-coalition Liberals, said that there had never been such 
a terrible incident “in the whole annals of Anglo-Indian 
history.” Mr. Bonar Law, the Government leader in the 
House of Commons, said that General Dyer had endan- 
gered the moral position of Great Britain in India. The 
significance of all these drastic condemnations of repressive 
government was that they came from official leaders of con- 
servative temperament. The radical Liberals and Laborites, 
of course, spoke even more severely. The debate and vote 
will do much to reconcile the more moderate section of In- 
dian opinion to British rule. 


The League in Being 


HE Council of the League of Nations has renewed its: 

sessions. Geneva is the permanent headquarters of 
the League, under the provisions of the Covenant, and 
President Wilson has summoned a meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the League for November 15 at Geneva. But in the 
meantime, before headquarters have been established, the 
League is “visiting around.” The present sessions are be- 
ing held at San Sebastian in Spain. Spain was rather well 
treated by the Peace Conference of last year; altho a neu- 
tral Power thruout the Great War, Spain was not only in- 
vited to join the League of Nations but given a seat on its: 
first Council, all the other members of the first Council be- 
ing belligerents. It was felt by the diplomats at Paris that 
some neutral state should be represented in the League 
from the start, so that the Council would not be thought a 
mere military alliance, and Spain was selected, presumably 
because the largest neutral nation in Europe. 
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The Council voted to recommend to the Assembly the or- 
ganization of an International Blockade Commission to 
oversee the administration of an international boycott, 
should such be decreed against an offending Power. Under 
the Covenant the member nations of the League can act 
on their own initiative to boycott a nation which has open- 
ly defied the League (Article 16 of the Covenant) and the 
decision of the Council therefore confers no new powers on 
the League, but simply facilitates common action in case 
of emergency. The Council also decided to create an Inter- 
national Health Office to codperate with the Red Cross, with 
national authorities, and with the International Labor Of- 
fice to protect the health of the world. 

The report of the Committee of Advisory Jurists, on 
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which Mr. Root has been active, was approved by the Coun- 
cil. The International Court of Justice will have eleven 
judges and four deputy judges, to serve nine years. The 
Court will be open to all nations whether members of the 
League or not; it will be competent in all cases put before 
it by agreement of both parties; it 





Millerand Wins Out 


HE most important test of the Spa agreement was, 

naturally, its reception in France. Germany was com- 
pelled to agrec; there was no alternative but acceptance of 
foreign military occupation. England and Italy had less at 
stake than France and would be less apt to upset a minis- 
try out of resentment at the necessary compromizes made. 
To ask the French, who were still awaiting indemnities 
from Germany, to advance a loan of 1,200,000,000 francs 


_in six months, with French finances already in a chaotic 


state, would test the strongest ministry that ever held 
office in the republic. But Premier Millerand, in the face 
of an adverse report by the Commission on Finances, se- 
cured a favorable vote of 356 to 169 from the Chamber of 
Deputies on the question of the German loan. M. Millerand 
said in part: 

If you refuse to pass this bill, then our obligation to make 
advances ceases, but at the same time there disappears the coal 
protocol for 2,000,000 tons monthly to the Allies, the control com- 
mission vanishes, and finally there, vanishes the provision for 
occupation of the Ruhr if Germany does not deliver 6,000,000 
tons at the date fixed. You take also from our Belgian and Italian 
friends the coal Germany promised to deliver. 

He reminded the deputies that previous to the Spa agrce 
ment the Germans had been paying only 500,000 to 800,000 
tons monthly. The French Senate concurred in the decision 
of the Chamber of Deputies and the Millerand ministry 
was saved. 


We Remonstrate with Japan 


HE United States has sent a note of protest regarding 

the Japanese occupation of northern Saghalien and 
parts of eastern Siberia. The first public announcement of 
the fact came from Japan, where one of the Tokio news- 
papers stated that an inquiry as to Japanese intentions in 
Siberia had been received from “a certain country.” De- 
tails of the note were kept secret. 

Japan has a strong case for the occupation of northern 
Saghalien and the Nikolaievsk region. The disappearance 
of all stable government in Siberia in consequence of the 
Bolshevist civil wars threw the eastern parts of Siberia into 
a state of anarchy which affected Japan, as the nearest of 
the Powers, very much as the disorders in Mexico affected 
the United States. Southern Saghalien already belonged to 
Japan as a result of the Russo-Japanese war and was sep- 
arated from the northern part of the island by no natural 





may give judgment by default, and 
its judgments will be final unless the 
discovery of new facts leads to a re- 
trial. 

The revised Japanese-British al- 
liance will, when it has been ar- 
ranged, be submitted to the League 
of Nations, as will also the defensive 
military alliance between France and 
Belgium. This is in accordance with 
Article 18 of the Covenant, which 
reads as follows: 

Every treaty or international engage- 
ment entered into hereafter by any mem- 
ber of the League shall be forthwith reg- 
istered with the Secretariat and shall as 
soon as possible be published by it. No 
such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 

This article embodies the pledge in 
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destruction of secret diplomacy, and wide World 
it is encouraging to be informed that 


A KING WITHOUT A COUNTRY : 


: , : : The seated figure is Emir Feisal, Arab King of Syria, at his military headquarters. 
the Powers are indeed taking it seri- Altho formerly a friend and ally of the British he has been deposed from his throne 
by the French 


ously. 
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Wide World 


HOW! 
American boy scouts in Indian costume receiving British scout 
friends 


barrier, but only by such an imaginary geographical line 
as divides California from Lower California. Finally, the 
massacre of several hundred Japanese at Nikolaievsk, on 
the Siberian mainland, gave Japan ample pretext for ac- 
tive intervention or even (following the precedents of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Russia in acquiring ports from 
China) for permanent conquest. Japan has given assur- 
ances, however, that such occupation is but temporary un- 
til a stable government can be established in Russia, or at 
least in Siberia, which will indemnify Japan for the Niko- 
laievsk massacre. 

But the action of Japan cannot be considered in isola- 
tion; it is intertwined with many other problems of inter- 
est to both Japan and the United States: the civil war in 
China, the Japanese penetration of Shantung and Man- 
churia, the possibility that a “buffer state” may be erected 
out of eastern Siberia which will be in reality a Japanese 
dependency, the recent expansion of Japan in the -Pacific 
islands formerly belonging to Germany, the negotiations fer 
a renewal or modification of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
the increased Japanese immigration into California and 
the Japanese protest against unfriendly land laws in Cali- 
fornia and other western states. It is because the whole 
“Pacific problem” between Japan and the United States has 
grown so complex and so fraught with peril to continued 
friendly relations that it was necessary for the American 
Government to make inquiry as to the significance of the 
latest development in Japanese policy. Fortunately, sim- 
ilar questions 
are being 
asked in 
Japan itself, 
and one of 
the Japan- 
ese news- 
papers has 
even had the 
courage to 
print the fol- 





lowing: 

The powers 
regard Japan 
as a country 
which doesn’t 
mean what it 
says. The 
most impor- 
tant reasons 
for this will 


be found in 
the actions of 
Thomas in Detroit News the militar- 


What next? 
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Railroads Get Rate Increase 


N a decision rendered July 31 the Interstate Commerce 

Commission granted to the railroad companies of the 
nation almost the full amount of the rate increases which 
they had demanded. The basis of the new rates is to offset 
the additional expense to the railroads resulting from the 
recent increase of over $600,000,000 in the pay of the rail- 
road workers and in addition to make possible a six per 
cent profit on investment. 

The following percentage increases on ordinary freight 
rates were granted: 


Per cent 
i MM ho  oa caleba tice eyes eet et 40 
NE as ikicdemouend & seas ieeein 25 
EE ae 35 
Mountain-Pacific group .............es¢- 25 


Thru rates from points in one group to 
points in another 3314 


Passenger fares and charges, including commutation and 
excursion rates, may be increased by 20 per cent. Excess 
baggage rates and rates for carriage of milk and cream 
(which is not counted as freight revenue) may also be in- 
creased one-fifth. A special surcharge may be imposed for 
accommodation in. sleeping and parlor cars amounting to 
one-half of the usual rate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission fully confirmed 
the contention of the railroad companies that it was be- 
coming impossible for them to handle traffic adequately 
or to meet running expenses, even without taking into 
account the recent advances in wage scales. Carriers con- 
tend that the country imperatively rcquires the building 
of 100,000 freight cars, 
3000 passenger cars 
and 2000 locomotives 
As regards financiai 
difficulties the railroads 
of the eastern states 
were the worst placed. 
For the period from 
1912 to 1916 these car- 
riers spent 71 cents out 
of every dollar of oper- 
ating revenue received 
for operating expenses. 
This increased to 75.03 
cents in 1917, to 85.82 
cents in 1918; 88.51 
cents in 1919, and to 
97.68 cents during the 
first four months of 
1920. In other words, 
increasing operat- 
ing expenses have 
wiped out of existence 
the margin for tax ac- 
cruals, uncollectable 
revenues, rents, interest 
on debt and dividends. 
The operating ratio for 
passenger trains was in 
general much more fa- 
vorable than for 
freight traffic, which is 
the reason that a small- 
er advance was allowed 
to passenger fares than 
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to freight rates. The 

passenger will, how- 

ever, be confronted by © Aadei & Hevvert 

a heavy supercharge Miss Sylvia Boyden soothes her 
on Pullman accommo- erves with a smoke after making 
daticinn a parachute drop of 1500 feet at 
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that the increased rates allowed the 
railroads were inevitable. Without such 
an increase, the transportation system 
of the nation could only have been kept 
alive by heavy subsidies, falling ulti- 
mately on the taxpayer. But the freight 
rate advances may be added to com- 
modity prices paid by the consumer and 
thus give another boost to the high cost 
of living. The only hopeful element in 
the situation is that the new rates may 
permit the railroads to increase their 
equipment and thus eventually lower 
prices by making possible larger and 
speedier shipments of goods. 


The Church and the 
Steel Strike 


HE Interchurch World Movement 

has at last made public its long 
awaited report on the steel strike. The 
full text of the report, a document of 
94,000 words, will soon be published by 
the firm of Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
The most noteworthy, or at least the 














: . Wide World 
most discussed, aspect of the report is _“°"” 


the strong sympathy it shows with the 
cause of the strikers. In fact, it is prac- 

















©) Kadel & Herbert 
A TANK RACE 
Che military “tank” is designed for strength and tenacity rather 
than for speed or grace. But Paris has added a new sport, the 
tank race, to the conventional contests of horses and yachts. It 
is like a race between snails as large as elephants and as ener- 
etic as tigers—something no man has seen since the eighteenth 
amendment became law! 


tically a complete justification of the strike on the ground 
that the steel trust has persistently refused to recognize 
or confer with organized labor and that, altho there is a 
“basic eight hour day” for the payment of wages, at Icast 
half the employees work twelve or more hours a day. The 
report denies that the steel strike was “Bolshevist” or con- 
nected with the I. W. W. and contends that it was fought 
along the lines of orthodox labor unionism. 

The following recommendations to avert similar strikes 
in the future are contained in the report: 

The adoption of the eight-hour shift on all continuous processes. 

Limiting of the day to not more than ten hours on duty, with 
not more than a six-day and a fifty-four hour week, with at least 
2 minimum comfort wage. 

Recognition of the right to join regular craft unions or any 
other freely chosen form of labor organization ; recognition of 


Mr. and Mrs. William Howard Taft and other members of the Taft family gathered 
in Quebec to attend the wedding of Miss Helen Taft, dean of Bryn Mawr and the 
eldest daughter of ex-President Taft, and Mr. F. S. Manning, an instructor at Yale 


right to open conference, either thru shop committees or union 
representatives ; recognition of right of collective bargaining. 

A vast extension of house building—by the communities where 
possible. 

That the President's industrial conference plan for standing 
tribunals of conciliation and publicity be given a fair trial. 


Coal Strike Called Off 


RESIDENT Wilson’s personal intervention and ap- 

peal to the good will of the trades union leaders put 
an end to the coal strike in Illinois. He opened his letter to 
the United Mine Workers of America by reminding them 
that in striking they had violated their agreement to ac- 
cept the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. He 
warned them that any temporary gain obtained by the 
violation of existing contracts would in the long run work 
injury to the miners by depriving the union of its reputa- 
tion for honest dealing, which was their most valuable 
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BEER AND WATER MIX 
Pienickers in the suburbs of Berlin camp near the river so that 
the peddlers can pay a call on them with barges of bottled beer 
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asset in negotiation for better terms. Finally, he promised 
that if the miners returned to work, but not otherwise, a 
readjustment of wage schedules would be undertaken: 

I must insist that the striking mine workers return to work, 
thereby demonstrating their good faith in keeping their contract. 
When I have learned that they have thus returned to work, I 
will invite the scale committees of the operators and miners to 
reconvene for the purpose of adjusting any such inequalities as 
they may mutually agree should be adjusted. 

President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America 
declared that President Wilson’s appeal was fair and just 
and that he would immediately issue orders to the Illinois 
miners to resume work, pending the readjustment of wage 
rates. This he did by telegrams sent to the local unions. 
Frank Farrington, head of the state union in Illinois, the 
seat of most of the strikes, issued orders to the same ef- 
fect. The strike ended at once. In the week ending July 24 
the soft coal production of the United States showed a de- 
crease of 329,000 tons as compared with the preceding 
week. This decline has been attributed to the [Illinois 
strike. 


OPINIONS SEEM TO DIFFER 
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Rebellion in Lower California 


O sooner has a Mexican Government quelled one re- 

bellion than it is face to face with the next. Gov- 
ernor Esteban Cantu of the Federal Territory of Lower 
California has placed himself in an attitude of defiance to 
the authorities in Mexico City. For many years past Lower 
California, separated from the main body of Mexico 
geographically, has acted almost as an independent com- 
monwealth, proclaiming its “neutrality” in various succes- 
sive civil wars. Governor Cantu does not like the prospect 
of exchanging his nominal subordination to the central 
Government for a real one. But President De la Huerta is 
determined that the quasi-independence of the Territory 
shall end. As his secretary put the matter, Mexico “does 
not want what happened to Texas to happen in Lower 
California.” This remark is a very pointed one, since there 
has been much talk in both the United States and Mexico 
that Lower California might eventually be added to the 
United States, by purchase or otherwise, thus giving us 
control of the mouth of the Colorado River and a consid- 
erable extension of our Pacific coast line. 

The insurrection of Villa now seems to be definitely at 
an end. He surrendered unconditionally, but was granted a 
pardon for his past insurgency and permitted to settle 
down as a civilian on a private ranch. His followers were 
paid off and allowed to return to “private life” unmolested. 
The Government even extended its generosity to making 
good personal loans for which Villa had given receipt. If 
Villa remains contented with quiet ranch life in Durango 
the Mexican frontier may look forward to a condition of 
peace such as it has not enjoyed for a decade. There are 
now no rebels in northern Mexico ‘east of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 7 

So quiet was Mexico as a whole that the regular Con- 
gressional elections were held on August 1. 

The principal contests were between the candidates of 
the Government and those of the newly organized Conserva- 
tive Party. 


Prosecution of the Communists 


ILLIAM Bross Lloyd, millionaire Communist, and 
WW nineteen associates were convicted on August 2 
by a Chicago jury of a conspiracy to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Various sentences were im- 
posed on the prisoners; terms of from one to five years in 
prison and in some cases fines in addition. All of the con- 
victed men were active organizers of the Communist Labor 
Party, one of the “left wing” offshoots of the Socialist 
Party. The trial lasted eighty-five days and counsel for 
the defense have moved for a new trial, which may pro- 
long the case yet farther. 

The prisoners were released on bail pending a possible: 
new trial. 

Mr. Lloyd himself was given the heaviest sentence. 
Against him was not only the general charge of being 
active in a seditious organization, but the specific accusa- 
tion of making speeches inciting to violence. In one of his 
speeches he is alleged to have urged a Milwaukee crowd 
to “dynamite the doors of the banks to get the money to 
finance the revolution.” Whether mere membership in the 
Communist Labor Party is a crime or not is questionable, 
in view of the recent decision of the Federal] Department 
of Labor that an alien resident in. the United States could 
not be deported unless there were other charges against 
him than membership in the party. 

The Chicago prosecutions were under a state law 
against “criminal syndicalism,” the meaning and consti- 
tutionality of which will doubtless be determined in the 
course of the prosecutions now being carried on under its: 
authority. 











Here Are Books—And Books 


These Jolly Admirals 


There is something about the sea 
which gives its guardians an unre- 
strained vigor of personality and free- 
dom of speech which boils over the 
confines of military discipline. From 
the disobediences of Nelson to the in- 
discretions of Sims this trait of verbal 
insubordination has been noted in 
many of the greatest admirals. The 
Memories and Records of Lord Fisher 
goes, however, beyond the tradition 
of the “freedom of the seas.” It is 
a rambling autobiography without 
form or plan, frank to the verge of in- 
discretion or beyond, crammed with 
the enthusiasm and energy of youth 
(he was born in 1851 but was of the 
tribe of Peter Pan), exuberant beyond 
the bounds of the English language, 
and altogether delightful and incredi- 
ble. In it we can read, for instance, of 
how King Edward begged Fisher to 
“kindly leave off shaking your fist in 
my face!” how Admiral Jellicoe is a 
most excellent naval officer except that 
“he is totally wanting in the great gift 
of insubordination”; how when Fisher 
was “Pooh-Bah at the Admiralty; the 
First Lord was in a trance, and the 
Financial Secretary had locomotor 
ataxy,” and how he acted in place of 
both, “I wasn’t justified but I did it’; 
how England owes its present pros- 
perity to George Washington, “the 
greatest Englishman who ever lived,” 
and how the Germans ought to have 
shot their Dr. Diesel “like a dog” for 
inventing the oil engine while the 
British controlled the world’s greatest 
tracts of oil lands! 

Fifty Years in the Royal Navy, by 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, is another 
autobiography by a rebel against naval 
routine’ whom time has vindicated. Al- 
tho more sober and restrained in style, 
Sir Percy Scott’s book is quite as 
critical in substance as Lord Fisher’s. 
With evident delight he cites his warn- 
ing that the submarine had revolu- 
tionized warfare, published in June, 
1914, and all the gravely severe press 
comments and “official statements” 
which appeared at the time to reprove 
the fantastic speculations of the rash 
naval officer! Indiscretions of the 
Naval Censor, by Rear Admiral Sir 
Douglas Brownrigg, is a very frank 
and lively account of how the British 
handled censorship and publicity work 
in connection with the naval service 
during the war. 

My Memoirs, by Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, sometimes facetiously known 
as the “good, grey pirate.” shows the 
same fearless criticism of the powers 
that be as is evident in the British 
naval memoirs, tho von Tirpitz is sour 
and sulky where Fisher is genial and 
Scott straightforward. He has much to 
say about politics, criticizes the blun- 
ders of the Kaiser and the feebleness 
of his ministers, and declares that the 
war was lost mainly because unre- 
stricted submarine warfare was—in 
deference to American feelings—begun 
a year too late. He describes the 

















Underwood & Underwood 

The late Lord Fisher was the victim of 
outrageous calumnies during his lifetime. 
He was supposed to be a Malay! The son 
of a Cingalese Princess—hence his wicked 
cunning and duplicity! He had formed a 
syndicate and bought all the land round 
Rosyth before the Government fixed on it 
as a naval base—hence his wealth! And so 
forth! And so forth! But King Edward, 
for one, always had faith in him and the 
blacker the attacks, the more he revelled 
in Lord Fisher’s reputed wickedness. The 
reader will find these reminiscences at the 
very beginning of the first volume of Lord 
Fisher’s autobiography—memories which 
he first intended for use at his death, then 
published—only to die shortly afterward 


Lusitania as “an armed cruiser,” is 
unable to see anything wrong in the 
torpedoing of unwarned ships and 
clings to the delusion that a firmer 
diplomatic tone would have scared the 
United States into remaining neutral. 


Memoirs and Records, 2 vols., by Admiral 
Lord Fisher. Doran. Fifty Years in the Royal 
Navy, by Admiral Sir, Perey Scott. Doran. 
Indiscretions of the Naval Censor, by Rear 
Admiral Sir Douglas Brownrigg. Doran. My 
Memoirs, 2 vols., by Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Uncensored Fiction 


War fiction has entered the “Now It 
Can Be Told” stage. No longer is the 
hero sent to France because his dilem- 
ma is too much for his author and the 
only resource is to kill him; no longer 
is he sent for a broadening and clarify- 
ing of his point of view, an opportun- 
ity to discover the real and funda- 
mental things of life. The present idea 
is not to show how war makes men 
but how it unmakes them. That phase 
of war was, while the battle was on, 
kept pretty generally out of print but 
it was no secret to anybody who knew 
anybody in any army. Nevertheless it 
is well to have it recorded not only for 
future generations but for the clearer 
enlightenment and better understand- 
ing of our own. 

The Secret Battle is the record of a 
high spirited young Englishman whose 





nerve was broken by the long and ter- 
rible strain of infantry warfare. It is 
simply and vividly told. It reads not 
like fiction but like fact, which perhaps 
it is. It pictures not only the fighting 
in France but the terrible ordeal at 
Gallipoli of which we know much less. 
It brings home to an American what we 
are too apt to forget, the length of four 
years of war. Its chief fault is the de- 
precating attitude of its author, A. P. 
Herbert, who almost apologizes for tell- 
ing you in detail how Penrose’s tragedy 
came about. 

Gilbert Frankau errs in the other 
direction. He is so interested in every 
detail of the story of Peter Jameson 
that it never occurs to him that you 
may not be equally enthusiastic, and as 
a matter of fact you usually are. The 
book is about equally divided between 
the tobacco business, in which Peter was 
a very successful merchant; the war on 
the western front, in which Peter was 
a lieutenant of artillery; and the cure 
of a case of shell shock, effected by Pe- 
ter’s wife. Personally we were more in- 
terested in the tobacco business than 
in the shell shock, which is the real 
cause of the book, but that may have 
been because we knew less about it be- 
forehand. Anyway Peter is very well 
worth knowing, as are a number of the 
lesser lights. 

The Secret Battle, by A. P. Herbert. Alfred 


A. Knopf. Peter Jameson, by _ Gilbert 
Frankau. Alfred A. Knopf. 





Poetry and Verse 


Perhaps there is a_ psychological 
basis for the tendency nowadays to 
speak always of modern “verse.” We 
have grown chary of the word poetry 
—so many crimes have been commit- 
ted in that name. Then, too, to find 
your modern “poetry” you must first 
define it. Verse is a safer word for 
general use, and it savors pleasantly 
of informality. any 

The amount of good contemporary 
verse seems to increase every year. 
The publishers say that more people 
are reading it than ever before. The 
editors know that more people are 
writing it—especially in the spring. In 
his Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1919 William Stanley Braithwaite has 
collected the best of American verse 
published during the past year, an ar- 
ray far removed from war themes and 
dominated to a considerable extent by 
a lyrical spirit of joy in living, the 
normal reaction, no doubt, from war 
shadows. Sara Teasdale’s verse, “The 
Debtor,” exemplifies this trend. 

So long as my spirit still 
Is glad of breath 

And lifts its plumes of pride 
In the dark face of death ; 
While I am curious still 

Of love and fame, 

Keeping my pride too high 
For the years to tame; 
How can I quarrel with fate 
Since I can see 

I am a debtor to life, 

Not life to me? 


But in contrast are such poems as 
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“Ma,” by Alter Brody, and Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson’s “The Valley of 
Shadow,” which Mr. Braithwaite re- 
fers to as “a piece of surgery” by a 
poet who “knows the anatomy of hu- 
man character and experience, and 
whose passion is to heal, strengthen 
and restore.” 

All in all the anthology is valuable 
not only as literature, but as a barom- 
eter of the spirit of the times. 


The Second Book of Modern Verse, 
made by Jessie B. Rittenhouse out of 
American poetry of the last six years, 
is perhaps too good an anthology. 

Like its predecessor, it is closely 
fabricated. Poem shades into poem. 
But when one is making an anthology 
read like a sonnet-sequence, there is a 
temptation to pick and choose for the 
sake of the pattern. Miss Rittenhouse 
is not always able to resist, and some 
poems hardly deserving a place on 
merit win one because they fit. 

The pattern, moreover, has little 
room for the thing that is sui generis. 
There is a lack of the “unrelated” stuff 
of the imagists—pictures and rhapso- 
dies and adventures in sheer fancy—in 
these well-ordered pages. And the pat- 
tern tends to dwarf the single figure. 
The book reads almost too smoothly: 
something of the vigor and beauty of 
individual poems is lost in the less dis- 
tinguished fabric. 

Conscience is the bane of an an- 
thologist. Miss Rittenhouse regrets she 
has had to omit many poets; she 
might have done better to omit more. 
The one and two poem people, in many 
cases, might better have yielded room 
to the real leaders. 

How much we still owe the British- 
ers! The pages on the war cry aloud 
for the strong clear notes which poets 
across the water have sounded for us. 

The little book makes excellent read- 
ing, nevertheless, and fills admirably 
the need for an inviting, convenient 
and generally adequate presentation of 
current verse. 


Anthology of’ Magazine Verse for 1919, by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Small, May- 
nard & Co. The Second Book of Modern 
Verse, by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 


A Self-Conscious Pilgrimage 


We submit that Dorothy Richard- 
son’s Pilgrimage books are pernicious. 
They make you morbidly self-conscious. 
You find yourself minutely examining 
the way in which you eat buttered 
toast, noting carefully how your sister 
smiles before breakfast, considering 
solemnly the exact shade and texture 
of your hair. You keep watching your- 
self think to see if you do it in the 
jerky phrases of Miriam Henderson. 
Your peace of mind is altogether de- 
stroyed. 

The trouble is that the books are in- 
teresting. There is a terrible fascina- 
tion about their incisive minutenesses. 
Nothing happens, but you keep on 
reading. They are very skilfully done. 

May Sinclair’s laudatory introduc- 
tion is of the sort which makes you 
determine to dislike the books if pos- 
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sible, but it contains, nevertheless, 
some exceedingly enlightening com- 
ment: 


By imposing very strict limitations on 
herself Miss Richardson has brought her 
art, her method, to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion, so that her form seems to be newer 
than it perhaps is. Obviously she 
must not interfere; she must not analyze 
or comment or explain. Rather less obvi- 
ously, she must not tell a story, or handle 
a situation or set a scene; she must avoid 
drama as she avoids narration. And there 
are some things she must not be. She must 
not be the wise, all-knowing author. She 
must be Miriam Henderson. She must not 
know or divine anything that Miriam does 
not know or divine; she must not see any- 
thing that Miriam does not see. She has 
taken Miriam’s nature upon her. She is not 
concerned, in the way other novelists are 
concerned, with character. Of the persons 
who move thru Miriam’s world you know 
nothing but what Miriam knows. 

This is a distinctly interesting and 
certainly a permissible method of writ- 
ing but we cannot feel, as Miss Sin- 
clair seems to, that it is the ultimate 
method. And, personally, we can’t get 
up the least enthusiasm about Miriam. 
She is an astute person in her com- 
ments and observations but she has an 
appalling dislike of people, all kinds 
of people. Moreover, we cannot agree 
with her, and Miss Richardson, and 
Miss Sinclair, that washing your face 
in the morning is as vital and fascin- 
ating a process as, for instance, falling 
in love. 

Of the four volumes of Pilgrimage 
which have so far been published the 
first and the last are the most inter- 
esting; Pointed Roofs for its charming 
picture of the German boarding-school 
and The Tunnel for its pictures of 
people. Surely the creation of an ad- 
mirable and likeable dentist is a feat 
unique in fiction. 


Pilgrimage: I, Pointed Roofs. II, 
water. III, Honeycomb. 
Dorothy Richardson. 


Back- 
IV, The Tunnel, by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


There Are Chinks in the Plot 


Samuel Merwin has written better 
novels than Hills of Han, but it offers 
agreeable entertainment for an uncrit- 
ical hour. It is an exciting tale of mis- 
sionaries and journalists in China in 
1907. The strong, silent men are the 
strongest and the silentest you ever 
met, but perhaps you like them that 
way, and anyhow the heroine is a most 
attractive young person and there are 
plenty of picturesque Chinamen of all 
ranks, many tense situations, and sev- 
eral narrow escapes. 


Hills of Han, by Samuel Merwin. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 


Small Town Folks 


It will be interesting to see whether 
the people who liked the somewhat over- 
sentimental Friendship Village stories 
continue to like Zona Gale as the far 
from sentimental and exceedingly skil- 
ful author of Miss Lulu Bett. The book 
is a study of small town life in the Mid- 
dle West, particularly of Lulu, living 
with her married sister, whose husband 
isa dentist and a justice of the peace, as 
“the family beast of burden.” Lulu is 
neither young nor charming, it isn’t 
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that kind of a story at all, but she is a 
very real and human person, they all 
are, appallingly human. There is a cer- 
tain flavor of relentless realism which 
suggests Arnold Bennett. It is not a 
story you forget in a hurry. It haunts 
you, and the more you think about it 
the more you admire the skill with 
which it is written, the finish, the re- 
straint. 


Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale. D. Appleton 
rill Co. 


Another Cape Cod Story 


“The Cape,” as every one knows, is 
Cape Cod, but Joseph Lincoln is not its 
prophet. He knows the Cape, of course; 
he is a very competent photographer of 
its landmarks, geographical and social, 
but his “quaint characters” talk a lan- 
guage which was never heard on sea 
or land, least of all on that flat and 
sandy peninsula. He can tell a very 
good story, as he does in The Portygee, 
his psychology, tho somewhat obvious, 
is true, but his thoroly “wholesome” 
humor lacks the faintest alleviation of 
subtlety. Cape Cod deserves a better 
interpreter. 


The Portygee, by Joseph C. Lincoln. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Unearthing Henry James 


If you were a magazine editor 
would you recognize the genius of 
Henry James on sight? Here is a 
chance to test your perspicacity. Four 
of his short stories, hitherto unpub- 
lished in book form, have recently been 
gathered into a volume. Among them 
is “Poor Richard’ which, when James 
was almost unknown, William Dean 
Howells advised “The Atlantic Month- 
ly” to accept and to take “all the 
stories you can get from that writer.” 

Brander Mathews has bewailed, and 
with more than a little justice, the 
present fad for digging up and repub- 
lishing the obscure and better forgot- 
ten works of well known writers, but 
in this case the resurrection of James’s 
stories seems justifiable, for, no matter 
who wrote them, they are stories well 
worth reading. Unusual in type, slen- 
der in incident, they are full of good 
dialogue and subtle psychology. 


A Landscape Painter, by Henry James. Scott 
& Seltzer. New York. 


Studies in Character 


Some one once said, in comparing 
the pleasures derived from reading 
“best sellers” and good literature, that 
the enjoyment of the former was of the 
sudden biting sort as contrasted with 
the quiet feeling of intellectual delight 
of the latter, which steals over the 
reader almost imperceptibly. The latter 
is the case with Laura Spencer Porter’s 
collection of essays, Adventures in Indi- 
gence. They are a bit hard to get into, 
in fact you may have to read several 
essays before you are aware that the 
charm of the author’s leisurely, deli- 
cately humorous style has crept over 
you, but by the time you have finished 
“Mamie Faffelfinger,” the fourth es- 
say, you realize that you have found 
a friend, whom you will cherish 


enough to keep on the shelf with Lamb 
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and Stevenson and Chesterton and 
others dear to the heart of the essay 
lover. Miss Porter is at her best in 
character studies and there are many 
of them in this little collection. 


Adventures in Indigence, by Laura Spencer 
Porter. Atlantic Monthly Press. 


The Peace Conference from 
Many Angles 


Five new important studies of the 
Peace Conference at Versailles have 
appeared; it will not be long before the 
Peace Shelf in the libraries will rival 
in length the shelf of books on the 
Great War. Professor Scott of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has prepared An 
Introduction to the Peace Treaties 
which is almost indispensable for any- 
one who has not closely followed the 
diplomacy of the war and the Peace 
Conference and wishes to gain some 
understanding of what issues were in- 
volved in the discussions and decisions 
at Paris. Charles T. Thompson, super- 
intendent of the Associated Press for- 
eign service, has chronicled The Peace 
Conference Day-by-Day. Of particular 
interest is his- personal interview with 
President Wilson immediately after 
the completion of his work in Paris. 
There has been much speculation as to 
whether the President regarded the 
Peace of Versailles as based on the 
Fourteen Points. Here is the answer in 
Wilson’s own words: 

I think the Treaty adheres to the Four- 
teen Points more closely than I had a right 
to expect, in view of the difficulties which 
arose and the great number of divergent 
views which had to be reconciled. The 
Fourteen Points were the guiding prin- 
ciple thruout and their spirit entered into 
pretty much everything that was done, 

Another good journalistic account is 
The Peace in the Making, by H. Wilson 
Harris, correspondent of the liberal 
and somewhat pacifist London Daily 
News. Mr. Harris is well-informed and 
his pen-pictures of the personality 
and policy of the leading diplomats, 
tho less lively than those of Mr. 
Keynes, are far closer to the facts. 

But by far the best account of the 
Paris Conference which has yet ap- 
peared is Some Problems of the Peace 
Conference, by Charles Haskins and 
Robert Lord, two American scholars 
who served with distinction as expert 
advisers to the peace commissioners. 
Professor Haskins acted as American 
representative in preparing the clauses 
on Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar Valley 
and other territorial changes in west- 
ern Europe; Professor Lord was, in 
codperation with Dr. Bowman, largely 
responsible for American policy with 
respect to the complex problems of the 
Polish boundary. The book is a com- 
plete, first-hand and absolutely trust- 
worthy account of the political and 
territorial decisions taken by the Con- 
ference and the reasons why they were 
taken. It does not, however, undertake 
to discuss the non-territorial issues in- 
volved in the peace settlement, such as 
reparations and the League of Na- 
tions. 

The War, the World and Wilson, by 
George Creel, is intended as a vindica- 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 





The ship is 

‘‘What do 
we care? It doesn’t 
belong to us.’’ 








Look what’s 
happening to your ship 


., Yes, it’s yours. Instead of “‘ship” read 

public utility’-—perhaps even the Tele- 
phone or Electric Light Company in your 
town. 

Rates at low tide have stranded it on the 
rocks, while a surging sea of costs for 
labor and material breaks over it smoke- 
stack high. 

Whether you’re a stockholder or not, 
through investments by your trust company 
and insurance company you are part owner 
in the public utilities. So you are protect- 
ing your own money when you see to it that 
they have a high enough rate to keep going. 

These public servants are necessary for 
your safety and convenience, too. For if 
electric service were forced to shut down, 
picture the result— 

No street cars running. Telephone com- 
munication suspended. Factories idle. 
Homes deprived of electric light. Theatres 
and “‘movie” houses closed. Increased fire 
risk. Streets unsafe at night. 

Even now the Electric Light Companies 
and Telephone Companies are unable to 
supply service to hundreds of thousands of 
applicants. Lack of funds stands in the way 
of adding equipment to extend the lines. 

The reasons for such a condition are 
different in different places, and each case 
must of course be settled on its merits. 

After all, though, it isn’t a question of 
fairness or generosity to the Companies 
80 much as a matter of self-interest to you. 

How can I assure myself good electric 
service?” —that is your problem. ~ 

Your law-makers and public service com- 
missioners take their authority from public 
opinion. And public opinion divided by 
the population of your community is you. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No. 18. Wherever electricity is called om to render its 
manifold services—in office or home, in city or country— 
Western Electric, through its 46 branch houses, makes the 
distribution of electrical products more convenient and 


/ more economical. 
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tion of all the policies of President 
Wilson’s administration, but it is a 
much less effective campaign docu- 
ment than Ray Stannard Baker’s ac- 
count of the Peace Conference or Pro- 
fessor Dodd’s biography of Wilson be- 
cause it is too obviously prejudiced and 
recklessly overstated. Its chief value 
lies in its refutation of some misrepre- 
sentations of the Treaty by Mr. Keynes 
and other “liberals.” 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties, by 
Arthur Pearson Scott. University of Chicago 
Press. The Peace Conference Day-by-Day, by 
Charles T. Thompson. Brentano. The Peace in 
the Making, by H. Wi'son Harris. Dutton. 
Some Problems of the Peace Conference, by 
Charles Homer Haskins and Robert Howard 
Lord. Harvard University Press. The War, 
the World and Wilson, by George Creel. Har- 
pers. 


Natural History 


HOMING WITH THE BiRDs, by Gene Stratton- 
Porter. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) Curious ad- 
ventures in bird study and bird photography. If 
you are the sort of person who studies birds 
in your own backyard you will find the book 
delightful. There are many excellent and in- 
teresting photographs. 

SciENcCE OF PLANT Lire, by Edgar Nelson 
Trauseau. (New World Science Series. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, New York.) A practically 
illustrated high school botany treating of the 
plant and its relation to environment. A sup- 
plement to laboratory and field work. 

Waser Stuptes Artetp, by Phil and Nellie 
Rau. (Princeton University Press.) Descrip- 
tive report covering four years’ study of many 
species. A notably thoro work to whose scientific 
accuracy is added an entertaining style. 

THe HuMaAN Sime or ANIMALS, by Roya) 
Dixon. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) An _ in- 
formal gathering of facts to show that animal 
intelligence differs from human wisdom in de- 
gree rather than in kind. 


Famous Pictures or REAL ANIMALS, by Lor- 
inda Munson Bryant. (John Lane Co.) Photo- 
graphs of pictures and statuary of animals, 
by artists old and modern, accompanied by 
simple explanatory text. Excellent for chil- 
dren of all ages. 


History and Current Affairs 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
States, by Everett Kimball (Ginn Co.). A 
very up-to-date civics textbook by the Professor 
of Government in Smith College. Gives not 
only the constitutional framework of the Gov- 
ernment but an accurate and adequate dis- 
cussion of its functioning under actual con- 
ditions of political life and party struggle. 

INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS, by Paul Mor- 
gan Ogilvie (Macmillan). A useful handbook 
to students of international law, including a 
historical discussion of the evolution of the 
principles of “freedom of the seas” and “ac- 
cess to the sea” for inland states. A reference 
manual to treaties governing the navigation 
of international waterways forms the second 
section of the book 


LAW IN THE MoperNn State, by Leon Duguit 
(Huebsch). A subtle and ingenious French stu- 
dent of political theory analyzes the “myth” of 
the sovereignty of the central government and 
pemeaes the mechanism of public administra- 
ion. 

THE CasuAL LABORER AND OTHER Essays. 
by Carleton H. Parker (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe). An analysis of the psychological causes 
of industrial unrest among radical unskilled 
laborers. Believes that the I. W. W. and sim- 
ilar movements of revolt are not based on any 
social theory but are the instinctive reaction 
to abnormal and oppressive living conditions. 
Explains the revolutionary mind on Freudian 
principles. 

THe Law or Strucare, by Hyman Segal 
(Massada Pub. Co.) “Sensitiveness™ as ‘the 
pone < a a Ry 8 struggle as the funda- 

ental law of life that makes for pr . 
treated philosophically asian 

Stupirs IN THE History oF Ipeas. (Colymbia 
University Press.) First volumes of a series 
from the most productive philosophical depart- 
ment at present in the country. Thirteen pavers 
by Weodbridge. Dewey. Montague and others 
ranging from Empedocles to the present day. 

Unper Caesars’ SHANoW, by Henry Francis 
Colby, D.D. (Neale Pub. Co.) Studies from 
the religious angle of the careers of Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligula: Claudius and Nero, 
whose shadows darkened the path of Jesus. 

THE Good MAN AND THE Goop, by Mary W. 
Calkins. (Macmillan Co.) An exhaustive in- 
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troduction to the study of ethics. Written by 
a professor of psychology, primarily for college 
students. 

Essays tN THE Stupy or SIENNESE PAINTING, 
by Bernard Berenson. (F Sherman.) 
Carefully substantiated descriptions and discus- 
sions of a little-known phase of Italian painting, 
excellently illustrated. Mr. Berenson is an art 
scholar of thirty years’ reputation. 


Psychic Phenomena 


Lire Arter DEATH, by James H. Hyslop. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) A psychic textbook in- 
quiring into the spiritual phenomena of vari- 
ous religions, philosophies and civilizations. 

Arter DeatH, by W. T. Stead. (George H. 
Doran ‘Co.) Republication of the “Letters of 
Julia” with several new “spirit communica- 


THE SEVEN Purposes, by Margaret Cameron. 
(Harper & Bros.) Experiences with the plan- 
chette, recording conversations of information 
and comfort, many bearing prophecies about 
the war. 

Tue New REVELATION, by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. (George H. Doran & Co.) An intensely 
human narration of the gradual change from a 
strictly materialistic viewpoint to an abiding 
faith in the truth of spiritualism, by a man too 
sane, too reasoning, too thoughtful to have any 
illusions on this much-mooted subject. 


‘Textbooks 


low To Write SpeciAL FEATURE ARTICLES, by 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer (Houghton Mifflin). 
It is now several years since general studies 
of the science and art of journalism began to 
be printed and specialization has begun. The 
volume in hand goes thoroly into the making 
of the “feature” story and illustrates the cor- 
rect practice by numerous extracts from stand- 
ard periodicals. Every school of journalism will 
add this book to its technical library. 


Wuat To See IN America, by Clifton John- 
son. (Macmillan Co.) A guide book that makes 
you really quite anxious to see America first. 
There is a chapter for each state with brief 
information about the chief points of scenic, 
artistic and historic interest, adequate maps 
and excellent photographs. 

ArrcraAFT, by Evan J. David. (Scribner’s 
Sons.) A history of aircraft from the glider up, 
the development of flying during the war, com- 
mercial flying, transatlantic flying, aero mail, 
an explanation for the untechnical reader of 
why planes fly and how the most important 
maneuvers are performed. A book for refer- 
ence rather than general reading. 

A MANUAL oF HOMEMAKING, by Martha Van 
Rensselear, Flora Rose and Helen Canon. (Mac- 
millan Co.) Arrangement, furnishing and care 
of the modern house; making of clothing; 
planning and cooking meals. For the woman 
who is managing a household. ; 

THE ELEMENTARY Nervous System, by G H. 
Parker, professor of zoélogy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 
This second monograph in the series on ex- 
perimental biology explains the elementary 
nervous system as it exists in the simpler forms, 
such as sponges, coelenterates and ctenophores. 

Tue GuN Book, by Thomas McKee. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) Traces compactly the development 
of military firearms from “Greek fire” to the 
Lewis and Browning guns. For boys of all 


ages. 

THe A B C or Aviation, by Capt. Victor 
W. Page. (N. W. Henly Pub. Co.) Complete, 
practical and well illustrated book, outlining 


clearly the elements of aeronautical engineering. 

Motor VEHICLES AND THEIR ENGINES, by E. 
S. Fraser and R. B. Jones (Van Nostrand Co.). 
The authors are both late U. S. Army instruct- 
ors in the Motor Transportation Corps, and 
they have written a practical handbook on the 
care, repair and management of motor trucks 
and automobiles, for owners, chauffeurs, gar- 
agemen, and schools. There are nearly three 
hundred useful illustrations. 

FaRM MANAGEMENT, by J. H. Arnold (Mac- 
millan Co.), a secretary in the Office of Farm 
Management, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, dis- 
cusses types of farms, advantages of situation, 
organization, business methods, crop and live 
stock problems. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING. by Florence S. Wright, 

. N. (Maemillan Co.). A reliable manual for 
those taking up this rather new work, which 
was started in 1897 in a small way by John 
Wanamaker Employees Benefit Association, and 
which now has grown to be a recognized pro- 
feasion. ° 

ENGLISH FOR COMING CITIZENS, by Henry H. 
Goldberger. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) Simple 
and well illustrated lessons in spoken English, 
besed on the topic as a starting point. A book 
of value, especially to teachers. 

THe A BC or Fxuts't PLANNING, by Evart 
G. Routzahn and Mary Swain Routzahn. (Sur- 
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vey and Exhibit Series, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion.) Gives a carefully prepared and well il- 
lustrated plan which should be studied by 
communities and organizations contemplating ex- 
hibits for such or similar purposes. 

HuMAN Conpuct, by Charles Clinton Peters. 
(Macmillan Co.) A combination text-book of 
philosophy, psychology, logic, ethics, treated 
from the viewpoint of the individuals control 
of conduct. Appropriate for secondary schools 
or reading circle. ; 


EFrecTive FARMING, by H. O.. Sampson, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, Wintrop Normal and In- 
dustrial College. (Macmillan Co.) A com- 
prehensive textbook designed for American 
schools, but a book which any student of agri- 
culture, any progressive farmer, can use to 
good advantage. 


MytTHoLocy or Att Aces, Vel. III. (Mar-. 
shall Jones Co., Boston.) Deals with the Celtic 
imageries still known to us, gathered with dis- 
criminating care by Dr. John Arnott Mac- 
cullogh, and the early beliefs of the Slavs, by 
Dr. Jan Machal. In this volume is gathered ma- 
terial not new, but all of which is closely iden- 
tified with mythology as distinct from fairy or 
folk tale remnants. 


SWIMMING AND WATPRMANSHIP, by L. de B. 
Handley. (Macmillan Co.) Beginners and ex- 
perts can learn swimming from this manual of 
practical explanation, easy to follow. Photo- 
graphs make each point clear. 


Dirt AND HEALTH, by Lulu Hunt Peters. 
(Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago.) If you would 
be fat or thin follow Dr. Peters’s simple rules 
enjoyably *‘ prescribed. She hasn’t much pa- 
tience with thin people, but relents in a late 
chapter and helps them out, 


ARCHITECTURE AND Democracy, by Claude 
Bragdon. (Alfred A. Knopf.) Theories on 
ornament and mathematics and a new art of 
mobile color. A book of distinct personality and 
charm. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COLOR, by 
Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B._ Froehlich. 
(Prang Co.) A guide to the intelligent use 
of color and an explanation of its laws and 
principles. Contains many beautiful colored 
charts. 


OrricE MANAGEMENT, ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice, by Dr. Lee Galloway. (Ronald Press.) 
Comprehensive, alive and interesting, of prac- 
tical assistance to executives. Valuable sugges- 
tions for efficient office equipment and system. 


ACCOUNTING AS AN AID TO BUSINESS PROFITS, 
by William R. Bassett. (A. W. Shaw Co.) 
Explains how accounting should be made to 
serve the business man. Illustrated with charts 
and written with an understanding of common 
business troubles. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue YouNG MAN AND THE Law, by Simeon 
E. Baldwin (Macmillan). The ex-Governor of 
Connecticut discusses the advantages and 
drawbacks of a lawyer’s career in the United 
States and the ethical problems and standaras 
of the profession. 


Tue DIsILLUSIONS OF A CROWN PRINCESS, by 
Princess Catherine Radziwill. (John Lane Co.) 
If you are one of those who find that reading 
of the domestic difficulties of royalty makes 
you more contented with your own hard lot 
you will be interested by this “inside story” of 
the ex-Crown Princess of Germany. 


THe ROMANCE oF AIRCRAFT, by Laurence 
Yard Smith. (F. A. Stokes Co.) A history of 
the development of aviation with the emphasis 
on its romantic rather than its technical asvect 
and on personalities rather than on planes. 


THE COMPLETE OrERA Book, by Gustav Kobbe. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) It contains the stories 
of the operas, hundreds of the principal airs 
and motives, brief histories of the composers, 
interesting facts about the productions and 
the singers who have made certain roles fa- 
mous, scores of portraits, some brief and in- 
forming criticism. The book is arranged so 
that it makes a comprehensive, consecutive his- 
tory of the opera and is intelligently indexed so 
that it is possible to find quickly the particu- 
lar bit of information you want. 


A Survey or Reticious EDUCATION IN THE 
LocaL CHuRCH, by William Clayton Bower. 
(University of Chicago Press.) An analysis 
of the survey method as used for social and 
educational purposes, with practica) suggestions 
for adapting it to religious education. 


SPLENDORS OF THE Sky, by Isabel M. Lewis 
(Duffield & Co.). Articles on astronomy that 
tell in non-technical terms the progress that has 
been made in understanding the planetary sys- 
tem. Excellently illustrated. 


THE Profits or RELIGION, by Upton Sinclair, 
Pasadena, California.) The author of ‘The 


Jungle” has taken to muck-raking the churches 
—with similar success at unearthing malodorous 
features and similar failure to portray a truth- 
ful picture. 
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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Mr. Irvin Cobb, 
Blue Grass Region, Kentucky 
Dear Cobb: 


Congratulations on that vote you 
got in the San Francisco Convention! 
Probably few votes cast in that or any 
other convention were so spontancous 
and unbossed. Tammany, Wall Street, 
the Administration, the Senate, the 
liquor interests, the hyphenates—not 
your most jealous foe could ascribe 
that vote (or, more exactly, that one 
and one-half votc) to such influences or 
to anything but the admiration of a 
neighbor who knew you as a man or 
the admiration of a stranger who knew 
and loved you as a journalist. Perhaps 
if I and Mary Citizen had been there 
you might have had two votes more. 
And if you had had enough votes you 
might have been nominated! Many a 
candidate has been taken far more 
seriously who deserved it far less. Of 
one thing I am certain; to judge from 
photographs you are certainly of 
Presidential size. 

Admiringly yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


Premier Witos, 
Warsaw, Poland, 
Dear Sir: 


Being a foreigner, and ignorant, no 
doubt you meant no harm in writing to 
President Wilson as “at this hour of 
our country’s greatest need nearer and 
dearer than ever to every Polish heart.” 
Very possibly he may stand high in the 
opinion of Poland, but if you were to 
read the American papers you would see 
that President Wilson was an incom- 
petent lunatic, a dictator, a traitor to 
the independence of his country, the 
enemy of the nation’s liberties, a Bol- 
shevist, a reactionary, a tool of Eng- 
land, a tool of Germany, a man from 
whom it is imperative to save the na- 
‘tion. You would learn that the League 
of Nations, which Poland joined in ig- 
norance, is nothing but a dastardly 
conspiracy against the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the weeping shade of George 
Washington. You would know that Wil- 
son committed unforgivable sins in for- 
eign policy; to wit, being elected for 
keeping us out of war, entering the 
war, not entering the war soon enough, 
stopping too soon, imposing severe 
terms on Germany, letting Germany off 
too lightly, encouraging Polish imperi- 
alism and disregarding Poland’s just 
aspirations. That some of these charges 
seem to contradict each other only deep- 
ens the black wickedness of the man 
who could be guilty of them all. No, 
say nothing good of our President if 
you would please us, for do not the poli- 
ticians tell us that he is very unpopu- 
lar? Sympathetically yours, 


JOHN CITIZEN. 
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High Living 
which costs only one cent per dish 


_The Quaker Oats breakfast is the height of good living, for the 
oat is the greatest food that grows. . 

Practically every element the body needs is there in right propor- 
tions. And in a luscious food. No price could buy a_ better 
breakfast for the grown-up or the child. 

Yet you serve a large dish for one cent—the cost of a bite of 
meat. 

Quaker Oats yields 1810 calories of nutriment per pound. It 
supplies sixteen elements in well-balanced form. A pound of round 
steak yields 890 calories, and of eggs 635. 

One.cup of Quaker Oats ‘contains as many calories as a pound of 


fish. 
Food values 


Note how foods differ in the cost per calory. These comparisons 
on necessary foods are based on prices at this writing. 


85% less for breakfast 
A Quaker Oats breakfast saves 85 per cent compared with the 
average meat breakfast. It supplies supreme nutrition for the first 
meal of the day. It saves the average family about 35 cents toward 
costlier foods for dinner. 





Cost per 1,000 calories 


Quaker Oats . 5'¢c Average fish . 50c 
Average meats . 45c Hen’seggs. . 60c 


Quaker Oats 


The choicest one-third of the oats 


In Quaker Oats you get just queen 
grains flaked. All the puny, insipid grains 
are discarded. A bushel of choice oats 











yields only ten pounds of Quaker. Yet 
these rich, flavory oat flakes cost you no 
extra price. Be wise enough to get them. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
3430 




















“The Best Man in My Town Is B. P.” 


One of our favorite manuscripts in the “Best Person in Your Town” contest, this answer would 
have appeared in The Independent weeks since had it not been for the shortage of white paper 


and other arbitrary things of a similar nature that make editors’ lives miserable. 


In our 


opinion B. P. is a “real” best person, upright, kind and courageous—but let him speak for himself 


tinguish him from the son and 

nephews with the same family 
name and who have grown into promi- 
nence in the small town. A cordial hand- 
clasp, a smile which lights up his face, 
a trust in his fellowman, and a big heart 
make Ben Wade a universal favorite. 
People in trouble turn to Ben Wade for 
sympathy and help as naturally as the 
sunflowers turn toward the sun. 

Since early manhood he has lived on 
his farm at the edge of town and 
tilled many of its acres himself just 
as tho his name, as president, was not 
printed on the letterheads of the single 
bank of the village and‘as if his money 
had not helped finance all of the vil- 
lage enterprizes. No church for miles 
around has been built without his own- 
ing many bricks in its walls and the 
famous boys’ school of his own town 
long ago became his special hobby. But 
Ben Wade dresses little better than his 
hired man, and if he loans out money 
it is as much for the accommodation of 
the borrower as for the interest. 

In the church of his own denomina- 
tion Ben Wade is one of the official 
board. He and his family are there as 
regularly on Sundays as the minister. 
He thinks, too, that in the best sense it 
pays to quit work a little early on 
Wednesdays and go to prayer meet- 
ing, even tho his neighbors are some- 
times roused from their slumbers by 
the calling of his hogs on his return. 
After breakfast, even in haying time, 
the chairs are pushed back while Ben 


B P. he is commonly called to dis- 
’ 





B. P.—otherwise Ben Wade—of McKenzie, 

Tennessee, is willing to help anyone who 

wants to lead an honest, useful and God- 
fearing life 


Wade reads a few words from the 
Good Book and leads the household in 
prayer. 

Tho well past seventy there is no one 
in the neighborhood younger of spirit 
than he nor could a more tireless 
worker be found. Before his return 
from a business trip to the city he vis- 
ited every boy of his acquaintance, 
whether he were then in the Confeder- 
ate Home or a Freshman in the Uni- 
versity. If the pastor’s salary and con- 
ference expenses were falling short to- 
ward the close of the year, Ben Wade 
could get more contributions than all 
the other members of the official board 
combined. Even tho the meetings of 
the committee to erect a waft memorial 


drew well on into the night, he was 
there to the close and next morning his 
list of subscribers had already grown 
long before a single name had been 
added to most of the lists. 

But after all what Ben Wade will 
be remembered longest for, perhaps, 
is the class of boys which he taught 
in Sunday school. He took them when 
they were “little shavers,” as he called 
them, and he kept them till they were 
men grown. Ben Wade has not the 
remotest acquaintance with modern 
theories of pedagogy, but somehow he 
got the idea across to those boys that 
they must lead honest, useful, and 
God-fearing lives. Sometimes the boys 
whispered and were a bit restless, but 
they loved their teacher. As they left 
home, some of them for college, Ben 
Wade loaned them money to help se- 
cure an education. When one of them 
entered the business world, it was Ben 
Wade who gave the support and en- 
couragement, which he most needed, 
When another of them returned as the 
circuit preacher, it was Ben Wade’s 
horse that carried him to his charges. 
In vacation time when the boys came 
back to the place of their birth or else 
to visit their Alma Mater, they did not 
rest until they had been out to see Ben 
Wade. From early summer till late fall 
his home was filled with guests and 
during the day scarcely a train ar- 
rived which his automobile did not 
meet. From no one did they receive 
quite so hearty a welcome as from Ben 
Wade himself. 


For This Have We Congress 


portance to the nation and consuming 
a large part of the time of Congress 
failed to pass; some of these, indeed, 
did not even reach the floor of either 
House. After a year of debate the 
Treaty of Versailles was killed; the 
restoration of the nation to a peace- 
time basis is yet to be accomplished. 
The Kendrick-Kenyon bill, now known 
as the Gronna bill, providing for fed- 
eral regulation of the meat industry 
—a measure vigorously fought by the 
meat packers, if enacted and enforced, 
should have wrought a decrease in the 
cost to the consumer of one of the 
staple articles of food. Another meas- 
ure of import to the purchaser, intro- 
duced but not passed, is the French 
“truth in fabric,” or “honest cloth,” 
bill, designed to prevent “deceit and 
profiteering that result from the unre- 
vealed presence of substitutes for vir- 
gin wool in woven fabrics purporting 
to contain wogl, and in garments or 
articles of apparel made therefrom,” 
by providing that tags be used to show 
the contents of the fabric—virgin wool, 
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shoddy, cotton, and silk, and the rela- 
tive proportion or percentage of each, 
together with the registration number 
of the person, firm or corporation mak- 
ing the fabric. The Curtis-Gard child 
labor bill, providing for the regulation 
of employment of minors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for their compul- 
sory education and for a school census, 
was not reported out of either com- 
mittee, altho, like the two preceding 
measures, it was backed by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League and other 
organizations working for social wel- 
fare and having the highest scientific 
standing. The Sheppard-Towner bill, 
providing for federal aid in the pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy, to 
the end that over 17,000 mothers (23,- 
000 in 1919) and nearly a quarter of 
a million babies under one year of age 
who die yearly from causes in the main 
preventable may be’ saved to the na- 
tion—a bill formulated upon the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government 
share with the States the responsibility 
for the care of mothers and babies— 


also failed of passage. The Smith- 
Towner education bill, prepared by the 
National Education Association and 
backed by practically all of the educa- 
tional forces of the country, providing 
for a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, with a Secretary in the Cabinet, 
was one of the measures not reported 
our of committee. Other measures not 
passed were the resolution granting to 
the Executive power to accept a man- 
date over Armenia, the Lane-Mondell 
bill, providing for land distribution 
among soldiers, and the Plumb railroad 
bill. More to the credit of Congress is 
its failure to pass the soldiers’ bonus 
bill (passed by the House but not con- 
sidered by the Senate), and the “sedi- 
tion” bills, presented by those who 
would by this means have treated 
symptoms rather than causes of our 
malady. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress will be 
known in history as a reveler in in- 
vestigations. Over eighty were ordered 
by the House and Senate—one in every 
four working days. 
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The resolutions for investigations 
were most inclusive as to subject mat- 
ter, ranging from those to investigate 
“Lansing resignation and affairs of 
other cabinet officers,” the “suspension 
of Miss Alice Wood, school teacher,” 
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Nelson Harding 


The pot calls the kettle black 


the “acceptance of gifts by President,” 
“whether Henry Ford benefited from 
improvement of River Rouge, Mich.,” 
the “discrimination against individual 
hackmen in District of Columbia,” 
“prices of men’s collars,” the “eligibili- 
ty of Victor Berger,” “use of power by 
Postmaster General,” “living conditions 
of trainmen who lie over between 
trips,” the “status of C. K. Martens, of 
Russia,” .and “garden, city, and suburb 
movement in Europe” to those investi- 
gating “influenza,” “United States 
Grain Corporation officials involved in 
alleged speculations,” the “strike of 
railroad employees,” the “Shipping 
Board,” “alleged chemical treatment of 
certain foods,” “wheat problems in 
Southwest,” the “charges against Louis 
F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor,” 
the “high prices of meat and food, and 
profiteering,” the “coal strike,” the 
“shortage and prices of sugar,” the 
“strike of telephone and _ telegraph 
operators,” the “high cost of living,” 
the “action by the Attorney General on 
Louisiana sugar. situation,” “print 
paper as to prices and discrimination,” 
“Mexican situation,” “Bolsheviki prop- 
aganda,” and “campaign expenses.” 

Among the more important investi- 
gations made are those concerning war 
expenditures, the Shipping Board, the 
sugar situation, and the meat packers. 

Only a few reports of the investiga- 
tions actually undertaken have thus 
far been made, the work not being com- 
pleted. A vast amount of testimony has 
been taken which lies entombed in 
printed reports that will never be read. 
Nor can one hope for more in the way 
of results—at least before the first 
Tuesday in November. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress has al- 
ready taken its place in history. The 
Congressional post-mortem boast of a 
Republican leader may load official 
documents with assurances to the world 
that the “record of diligent and intel- 
ligent consideration of the public busi- 
ness; careful scrutiny of and economy 
in appropriations; and wise, construc- 
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We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 
of this public utility. It is due not 
only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions toimprove service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved in 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 
to maintain service. 


You have been taken into our 





One Policy 


The Public Confidence 


An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the public informed concerning all 
matters relating to the telephone. 


confidence as to what we are doing, 
how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 
in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved and 
extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation. And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








“Becinner’s.” 








Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, 
Canvas, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 





b DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Academy Boards, Colors, 


Catalogue sent on request 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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For generations men _ have 
sought to soften their beards with 
hot towels and by rubbing the 
lather in. 

Now a new method has been 
perfected. Shavaid has shown 
men the nation over the way to 
more comfortable shaving. 

Just squeeze a small quantity 
out of the sanitary collapsible 
tube and spread it on your dry 
beard with the tips of your fin- 
gers. Then apply your 
favorite lather with your 
brush as usual. 

Note the cooling, 


BAUER & BLACK 





For a Comfort Shave 


Soften the beard before lathering 


This is the new way which does away with futile and 
irksome “rubbing in’’ and hot towels. Try it tomorrow 


Shavaid 


In 50-cent Tubes—Buy From Your Druggist 


Chicago 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


soothing sensation. Note how 
the lather stays moist and creamy 
on your face. And as the razor 
glides over your skin, you will 
be surprised to see how smoothly 
and easily your beard comes off. 
No “pull.” No drawn, smarting 
sensation, even after a closer 
shave than usual. For Shavaid 
keeps your skin perfectly normal. 
Nor will you need a lotion after 
shaving. Shavaid is in itself a 
soothing, healing emol- 
lient. And its daily use 
will keep your skin clear 

and firm in tone, 


New York Toronto 











Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 





SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
© special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AU'THORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Wherever the Ideal is used, labor 
troubles vanish and smooth, velvety lawns 
are maintained at a minimum expense. 

The Ideal will cut from four to five acres 
of grass per day; doing the work of five or 
six hard working men with hand mowers. 
Moreover, the Ideal is a power mower 
and roller in one—the sod is continually 


425 KALAMAZOO STREET 
New York, 270 West St. 






Does the work of" 








How About Your Lawn 2 


—do you have trouble keeping the grass cut and sod rolled? 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower has sim- 
plified the grass cutting problem for hun- 
dreds of large estates, public parks, colleges, 
golf clubs, etc. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


Chicago, 533 S. Dearborn St. * 


IDEAL POWE R LAWN MOWER 


kept smooth and firm because it is rolled 
every time the grass is cut. 

There is still time to get your Ideal and 
making a big saving on the care of your 
lawn this Fall, and at the same time have 
your machine ready for the early Spring 
rolling and mowing. 

Furnished with riding trailer at nom- 
inal extra cost; also with special set of 
blades for use on putting greens. 

You can secure the Ideal through your 
dealer or direct,from factory. For Cata- 
logue and complete details, address 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Portland, 55 N. Front St. 





five hand mowers 
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tive, progressive legislation” consti- 
tutes “the finest record ever made in 
the same period by an American Con- 
gress.” No such flights of oratory can, 
however, change the place which this 
Congress has made for itself. Paced 
by post-war problems of reconstruc- 
tion, national and international, prob- 
lems more tremendous than any before 
in the nation’s history, Congress has 
failed, with any degree of adequacy, 
to measure up to the demands made 
upon it. It has been one of the most 
partizan of all Congresses. It has con- 
demned to its death “the President’s” 
Treaty of Versailles. It has left the 
country nearly two years after the 
cessation of hostilities still a nation at 
war. It has ignored responsibility for 
human suffering at our doors. It ad- 
journs, its members to attend to their 
own and their friends’ political for- 
tunes, the problems of the people and 
of other peoples, so far as these should 
concern us, unsolved. 

That a record such as this could be 
written by any Congress is possible 
only because of our “fatuous faith” in 
our public men and our lack of intelli- 
gent interest in affairs of government. 

The outstanding conviction in my 
mind from months spent in Washing- 
ton is that we, the public, must do 
more than give proxies. We must know 
what our representatives do after we 
have voted them this power. 

On November 2 we shall be put to 
the test. Are we to make possible a 
duplication of the record of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress by the Sixty-seventh? 

New York City 


Meet the American Idol 
(Continued from page 171) 


him. One day when he was pitching 
for the Red Sox against the Athletics 
a formidable batter came up to the 
plate. “Don’t groove the ball for him. 
He’ll knock it out of the park,” ad- 
vised a teammate. 

“Who’s he?” asked Ruth, 
pressed. 

“He’s Home Run Baker,” whispered 
his comrade excitedly. 

“Who’s he?” repeated the young 
pitcher impassively. He grooved the 
ball and struck Baker out. 

He played two seasons with the 
Red Sox and helped them to win a 
world’s championship series. He was 
getting a big salary and the world’s 
series money was a fortune in addi- 
tion. Ruth had money to spend and 
his first use of it was characteristic. 
He went to his adviser, Brother Paul, 
with a plan for setting his father up 
in business. Brother Paul pretended to 
listen to the project coldly (the boy’s 
mother had long been dead). 

“Maybe your father wouldn’t do well 
in business,” said Brother Paul. “He 
never was successful, you know. He 
never gave you a good home. I can’t 
see that you owe him anything.” 

Ruth looked disappointed. He was 
used to acting on Brother Paul’s ad- 
vice. But this was one time when he 
decided for himself. His face cleared 


unim- 


|jup after a few seconds and he said 
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quietly: “He may do well. He never 
had a fair chance. Anyhow, he’s my 
father.” 

Then Brother Paul smiled: “That’s 
the spirit, George,” he said. “Go on 
with your plan. I hope it will work 
splendidly.” 

The plan did work well. Old Man 
Ruth was fairly successful dufing the 
short remaining term of his life and 
his son was proud of him. 

Ruth did good pitching for the Red 
Sox. He didn’t know that the Athletics 
were invincible so he went ahead and 
beat them. But. his ability to knock 
home runs and bring other runners 
across the plate with him made him too 
valuable to use as a pitcher who of 
necessity would have to rest two-thirds 
of the time. So the Red Sox put him at 
first base and he came to bat every 
day they played. And he did things in 
home run getting that had never been 
done before. 

During April of last year he made 
one home run, during May two, during 
June four, July nine, August seven, 
September six. Only nine of these 
homers were made in Boston; the 
others while he was on the road. Gen- 
erally speaking, he played no favor- 
ites; he got at least three home runs 
at the expense of every opposing club. 
From the Detroit pitchers he got seven 
home runs. But there was an exception 
—Washington. He got no home run 
from Washington till the very end of 
the season. On July 5, July 18, and 
August 24, respectively, Ruth made 
two home runs and the same thing hap- 
pened on June 5. He kept whacking 
out the longest hits ever seen; over 
fences and over grandstands that had 
never been so traversed before. He 
had opposing pitchers in a state of 
nervous prostration. When they saw 
Ruth at the bat they felt like the coon 
did when he saw Davy Crockett point 
his rifle. 

The most impressive thing happened 
in Cleveland on July 18 of last year. 
Lee Fohl, the manager, sent in Coumbe 
to pitch against Ruth when the bases 
were full. Ruth hit a terrific liner that 
scored four runs and won the game 
for the Red Sox. Fohl immediately re- 
signed. 

Much to his disgust more and more 
pitchers began to “walk” Ruth; they 
wouldn’t give him a crack at the ball. 
Still when the season closed his posi- 
tion as Home Run King was safely 
established for the time being and he 
thought that under the circumstances 
he ought to be getting $20,000 per 
year. There was a bitter controversy, 
echoes of which are still resounding 
thru the baseball papers, and the: Bos- 
tons sold Ruth to the Yankees for 
$125,000. They also satisfied Ruth’s sal- 
ary requirements. 

Mr. Harry Frazee, president of the 
Red Sox, came out with a statement 
justifying his action in parting with 
Ruth. He admits that Ruth broke the 
home run record last season, but asks 
what guarantee there is that he would 
continue as well as he had begun. He 
might even fall ill and then where 
would the club be? Let the Boston fans 
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Credit is Progressive 


Local success — local reputation — 
creates local credit. As a business 
expands, extending its acquaintance 
and broadening its market, it gradu- 
ally develops a national character 
and is entitled to a national credit. 


The customers of the National, 
Bank of Commerce in New York are 
concerns which have built up national 
and international relations, requiring 
credit resources proportionate to 
their operations. 


National Bank of Commerce 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
=>p, Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


’ 7 Siteon ra 
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in New Yo 



































BRONZE TABLETS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Wilhams., Inc., Brofze Foundry 
(Dept. 24,) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 








Are You Interested in 
Your Family History? 


Our new catalogue 
contains about 4000 
Titles of Genealogy 
and Town History, 
and will be mailed on 
receipt of 5c. in 
stamps. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


Boston, Mass. 












Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall forashort time at least, 
, be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
customers on First Mortgage Loans. 
We pm po that you take advantage of 
this and arrange to'take some of these 
loans at the higherrate. Good loans are 
offering. Write for Loan List No. 710 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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raining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 








Courses’ in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 

Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
























Dr. Esenwein _ 





Frank, honest, helpful advice. » Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 





completing her first course. Another, a busy wife) 
cod mother, is eremagng over 675 6 wok from) 
photoplay writing 
eee od sey 0+ AIA 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
ee 
We publish The Writer's ah The Writer descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish riter ‘Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for luerary ; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service, 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


The Home 


t. 304 











DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


WESTERN RESERVE 
ACADEMY 


25 miles from Cleveland. Million dollar en- 
dowment and equipment. New Gymnasium. 
Preparation for any college. Unusual opportuni- 
ties in Agriculture. Small Classes. Christian 
Influences. Moderate Charges. Write for book 
of views and a catalog. Address the Secretary, 
Hudson, Ohio. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired, Thecurriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired 

For catalogue and information, address 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


HOME Sovsrr: 











STUDY ==" 


(28th Year) Address 


The University of 


(Div. VI) Chicago, I. 








Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz vy ny “*‘up-to-the-minute”’ society 

dances i own home by the wonderful 
= we iat of Mail Instruction 

New Fe fences Easily ally learned; 
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Hew many things have 
you failed to do that 
would have advanced you in 
business—simply because you 
could not find time? 

At this very moment there 
are things on your~ desk 
which should be done im- 
mediately. You’re going to 
do them all—when you can 
find time—but you never will 
until you learn the secret of 
getting things done with 
little effort. 

This wonderful secret has been discov- 
ered by Edward Earle Purinton, one of 
America’s foremost Business Efficiency Ex- 
perts. Purinton’s secret enables you to 
take things easier—yet get more work done. 
What formerly took days of high-pressure 
work, you can now do with casual ease in 
a few hours’ time. You will have more 








INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
Dept. P, 311 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


You may send me the complete Purinton 
Efficiency Course. Within 5 days after re- 
ceipt I will either remail it or send you $7.00 
in full payment. 


PRMD cnccvecccovesceseesecheosscecesececse 
BRI cocccccecésecccscccescececcesecese 
+e Ind. 8-14-20 





Do Twice the Work with Half 
the Effort 


Edward Earle Purinton, World Famous Business 
Efficiency Expert, Now Tells You How. 





time for rest and recreation. 
Difficult mental work be- 
comes as easy as addressing 
an envelope. 

This wonderful secret, 
which thousands of big 
business men are now using 
with amazing results, is dis- 
closed in the Purinton seven 
manual course in Personal 
Efficiency. In seven hours 
of vitally interesting read- 
ing you will be able to ap- 
ply to your daily life the 
whole of Mr. Purinton’s remarkable idea 
which literally makes supermen out of 
everyday men. 


Send No Money 


Simply mail the coupon. We will send 
you, charges prepaid, the complete Purin- 
ton Practical Course in Personal Efficiency. 
Keep it five days. Then if not satisfied, 
send it back and you owe nothing. If you 
are pleased it costs you only $7.00 in full 
payment. Mail the coupon now, while you 
have the opportunity. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. P., 311 Sixth Ave., New York 
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who are blaming him for sending away 
a star pause and consider that a well 
balanced, smoothly working club some- 
times does better without stars. And 
anyhow Ruth made a contract and 
then refused to live up to it. 

Apparently, therefore, Mr. Frazee 
and his associates are satisfied. As fo 
the Yankees they are more than satis- 
fied. They are on the broad grin. Ruth 
is making his phenomenal performance 
of last year look like thirty cents. On 
June 30 of last year Ruth had only 
seven homers for the season; June 30, 
1920, he had twenty-three, on July 21 
he had thirty-two. It looks as if he is 
going to double last year’s tally—at 
any rate bat out fifty homers this sea- 
son. 

Polo Ground fans have been greatly 
stimulated, excited and increased in 
numbers and save and excepting Ruth 
they can’t see anyone as a hero. He 
has his team well up in front and a 
likely contender for the championship. 
Sometimes he disappoints his worship- 
pers, but not often. Once recently he 
struck out five times in one day and 
was so mad he smashed his bat. Since 
then he has made more homers. 

Take it on the whole, things are go- 
ing mighty well with the boy from St. 
Mary’s. They’re using him and his ca- 
reer there now as an inspiration to 
other boys. Quite often he _ runs 
down to see them. He is not a 
talker, but his memory is_ good. 
He is still a boy and the adula- 
tion he receives is certainly welcome. 
But it has not unduly swelled his head. 
He has taken up golf and married a 
beautiful girl, so his time is fully and 
pleasantly occupied. As a special favor 
to him Yankee club officials avoid giv- 
ing out his home address. He wants 
and is entitled to his private life. 

Baseball stars as a rule do not re- 
main long in the firmament. Ten years 
is a long time for one of them to stay 
in the front rank. Ruth is so strong 
and sound that he may last much long- 
er than the average. Then again he 
may develop into a Nestor of the game 
like Comiskey, lasting practically for- 


‘ever, while succeeding generations of 


youngsters sit at his feet and learn. 

Failing that, Ruth will probably be 
all right anyhow. His outlook on life 
is kindly but shrewd. He has various 
sources of income in addition to his 
salary and he is not spending all he 
makes. When baseball finishes with 
him Ruth will have money. Being a 
likable young man he will also have 
friends who are willing to do real 
services for him. He will probably 
have his choice of a dozen good busi- 
ness offers. 

And he may turn them all down and 
decide to go it alone in some field of 
big business. If he does his admirers 
will expect him to make good. They 
say he has business sense. 

Woodhaven, New York 








Doctor (complacently )—You cough more 
easily this morning. 

Patient (querulously)—I ought to, I 
practiced nearly all night—lHzchange. 
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If We Had Anarchy Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 169) 


ment is the care of those unable to 
support themselves, such as paupers, 
the aged, the sick poor, the insane, the 
orphan. Under anarchy private char- 
ity would be cHarged with all the 
duties which now fall on the public 
purse. This would be a great step to- 
wards capitalism and away from col- 
lectivism. 

Perhaps the greatest social revolu- 
tion would be in education. The rich 
would hire private tutors or establish 
private schools; as they frequently do 
today. But the poor could not afford 
the tutor or the private school or the 
fee-supported college; their children 
would have to take the crumbs of char- 
ity or remain illiterate. A broadening 
gulf would thus open between the edu- 
cated upper class and the uneducated 
masses which would eventually make 
aristocracy inevitable and democracy 
impossible. 

Government is to the rich only a 
convenience; it is a necessity to the 
poor. A really democratic anarchist 
régime is only thinkable if inequalities 
of wealth have already been abolished 
before. government is dispensed with, 
and if society is already so completely 
organized on a codperative basis that 
it is impossible for such inequalities to 
arise thereafter. Lacking these two con- 
ditions anarchy means an open door to 
capitalism. 

“Everyone for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost,” said the elephant 


; as he danced among the chickens. All 
very well for our financial elephants. 


But as for the proletarian chickens—! 


A Hundred Million Horse- 
power Waiting to Be Used 


(Continued from page 172) 


industrial America of the advisability 
of making the transition from direct 
steam power to electric power. Many 
of our railroads would electrify their 
systems at once could they secure the 
necessary capital. 

Applications for licenses to operate 
water power sites capable of produc- 
ing 2,000,000 horsepower have already 
been filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission since the passage of the new 
water power legislation. Easing of the 
financial situation should bring a de- 
velopment of our water power re- 
sources comparable only to the rail- 
road expansion in the period following 
the Civil War. 

The twelve years’ delay in enacting 
comprehensive water power legislation 
to permit this development cannot all 
be counted as lost. The discussion and 
controversy that have marked its 
course thru’ Congress have served to 
clear away non-essentials and concen- 
trate attention on the matters of real 
public importance. It is to be doubted 
if the results finally achieved could 
have been secured in any other way. 
The legislation that has just been 
made law crystallizes the best thought 
and practice of recent years. It lays 
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In the Heart of the Open 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New York 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


ERE is a school in the heart of the open country 
for boys from nine to nineteen years of age. Fifty 
miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King 

Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. The Stone School 
offers the health and vigor of a sane and simple out-door 
life. With good health and sound body building as its 
foundation, this School prepares for college or business 
life. Its recent graduates are found in twelve leading 
colleges. The Stone School boy means one equipped and 
trained for individual efficiency and each boy is studied 
physically and mentally with that in view. There is a 
teacher for every six boys. Athletics are important at the 
school, which has two fields with excellent facilities for 
every sport under supervision. Swimming Pool. Every 
boy taught to swim. Woods life and hiking are features. 
Come and see for yourself. 


Write Personally for full particulars to 


ALVAN E. DUERR, HEAD MASTER 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due February 1, 1924 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1925 
Coupons from thes: Bonds, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN aaa ape AND 
FOUNDRY COM 
NOTICE OF SPECIAL AMI VIDEND 
ON NO PAR COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors of the American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared a 
special dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share 
upon its outstanding no par common stock pay- 











able on August 31, 1920, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o'clock P. M., on August 20, 1920, and there- 
after to the holders of all such common stock as 


issued and exchanges for preferred stock 
of the company outstanding at the time of the 
amendment to the certificate of incorporation of 
the company. Checks will be mailed 
GEORGE M. JUDD, 
New York, July 27, 1920. 


may be 


Secretary. 
Dated, 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


61 Broadway, N Y., July 29, 1920. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of fifty cents (50c.) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company was declared, pay- 
able August 20th, 1920, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 5th, 1920, 

Books will not close. 
SAM A, LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 


wILES. BEMENT-POND COMPANY, 

Broadway, New York. 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 84. 
New York, August 4th, 








1920. 


The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of ‘ONE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED 
STOCK of the Company, payable August 20th, 
1920, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
August 5th, 1920, 

The will not be closed. 


Transfer Books 
JOHN B, CORNELL, Treasurer, 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY, 

111 Broadway, New York. 

COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 73. 
New York, August 4th, 1920. 
Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 





The Board of 


















POND COMPANY has this day declared a_ divi- 
fend of TWO PER CENT. upon the COMMON 
STOCK of the Company, payable September 20th, 
1920, to stockholders of record at 3 PP, M. Sep- 
tember Ist, 1920. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer, 
) : 
BRON/ HONOR ROLLS AND 
IAT TADIT 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN : POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &-IRON:@ 


494 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 








SALESMEN— City or Traveling Psion: 


Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-K, Chicago, Ill. 











THE SECRET OF BEING 
A CONVINCING TALKER 


How I Learned It In One Evening 
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INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


$11 Sixth Avenue New York 























THE INDEPENDENT 


down the broad outlines of a national 
policy for the development of a per- 
manent natural resource and in its 
dealings with public utility corpora- 
tions establishes principles that can be 
counted upon to exert an influence far 
beyond the scope of the act itself. 

All water power sites on the public 
lands, the national forests and other 
Federal reservations, on the navigable 
streams and at Government dams come 
under the provisions of the act. The 
authority to control water power de- 
velopment where Government lands 
are involved rests upon the fact of 
present and continuing ownership. 
Where navigable rivers are involved, 
the authority rests upon the powers 
conferred by the Constitution upon 
Congress for the régulation of com- 
merce. In one form or another the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government ex- 
tends over 85 per cent of the water 
power resources of the United States. 
This jurisdiction is now, for the first 
time, consolidated in one Federal 
agency, the Federal Power Commission, 
made up of the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior and Agriculture. 

The Commission has authority to is- 
sue licenses to provide companies for 
the use of water power sites under its 
control for periods of fifty years. If the 
conditions of the licenses are fulfilled 
it can be terminated before the end of 
the fifty-year period only by the pur- 
chase in condemnation proceedings of 
the properties erected by the licensee. 
Thus there is established a certainty 
and reasonable duration of tenure that 
has been lacking under previous legis- 
lation and has therefore retarded de- 
velopment. 

The licensee at the end of the fifty- 
year period has a right to a new license 
upon reasonable terms, or to receive 
payment for his properties. The Gov- 
ernment may take them over and oper- 
ate them, or it may permit their pur- 
chase by a new licensee. In either case 
the purchase price will represent the 
“net investment,” which is the original 
cost of the property, minus such depre- 
ciation, sinking fund and other reserves 
that may have accumulated from earn- 
ings in excess of a fair return on the 
property. 

The licensee receives a full return of 
his actual investment. He is permitted 
neither to gamble for more nor to risk 
receiving less. No allowance is made 
for increases in land values, water 
rights or other similar items, or for de- 
preciation that cannot or has not been 
met out of revenues. 

The policy of returning to the licen- 
see his net investment is fundamentally 
in the public interest. It is directed 
toward securing a public service at the 
least possible public cost. If a business 
is made hazardous, the investor either 
discounts the hazards in the price he 
charges for the use of his money or 
stays out. In either case the public suf- 
fers, for in the first case there is de- 
velopment, but at an unnecessary cost, 
and, in the second, no development. 

The regulation of rates, service and 
securities is left to the states. Even 
when the power developed enters into 
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interstate commerce the Power. Com- 
mission will not take a hand, except in 
cases where the states directly con- 
cerned have no agencies to perform 
these functions or cannot come to an 
agreement. 

In the. valuation of properties for 
the purpose of rate making, no value 
may be claimed by licensees in excess 
of their nct investment. Here again rec- 
ognition is given to every dollar hon- 
estly invested, but no more. The basing 
of property values on cost, which is one 
of the really striking features of the 
new legislation, means to the investor 
security for the capital used, and to the 
public charges based only upon the 
amount actually required to put the 
properties into operation. 

Cheap and abundant power will be 
one of the most important elements in 
the future industrial and social prog- 
ress of the United States. To increase 
production and reduce its cost without 
reducing present-day wage scales we 
must have an increased use of mechan- 
ical as compared with manual power 
and at a lessened cost for such power. 

Power production and distribution in 
this country today are at the stage rep- 
resented by the independent short line 
railway in transportation. The consoli- 
dation of short lines into great inter- 
state systems has improved the quality 
and reduced the cost of our transporta- 
tion service. In the field of power pro- 
duction and distribution we need the 
application of these same principles. 
Putting them into play will result in 
greatly increased consumption of elec- 
tric power in the home and in industry; 
in the gradual substitution of large and 
efficient power ‘stations, operating as 
links in extensive chains, for our pres- 
ent small and isolated stations; in the 
rapid electrification of our railroads 
and in the creation of new industrial 
centers in the West, near our greatest _ 
sources of water power. 

Operating under the broad charter 
of powers conferred by the new legis- 
lation, the Federal Power Commission 
will be able to give invaluable assist- 
ance in the application of these princi- 
ples in the field of power supply. We 
have wise power legislation, but it is 
not self-executing. The degrce in which 
its administration is marked in the 
years ahead by fairness, intelligence 
and constructive imagination will de- 
termine the extent to which the nation 
will reap the benefits it promises. 

Washington, D. C. 








Janson is very refined in his tastes. H»* 
never reads anything “popular’—alweys 
it’s Browning or Emerson or somethin« 
equally literary. 

One day he dropped in to see Smythe 
and found him deeply interested in a novel. 
“What are you reading?” he asked. 
“A story by Chambers,” replied Smythe. 

Janson sniffed. 

“IT cannot see,” he said, “how an im- 
mortal being can waste his time with such 
stuff.” 

“Are you quite sure that I am an im- 
mortal being?” asked Smythe. 

“Why, of course you are!” 

“In that case,” retorted Smythe cheer- 
ily, “I don’t see any need to be economical 
"—-New York Globe. 


of my time. 








